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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ir EVERYONE in the world were either a fanatic Com- 
munist or committed to a single plan for fighting Commu- 
nism, a count of heads and resources would soon determine 
the triumph or decease of Bolshevism. Unfortunately for all 
our nerves, no such algebraic division exists. Not only are 
there shades and grades of anti-Commu- 
nists, but great nations and prominent in- 
dividuals everywhere are uncommitted. 
The cold war today is largely a struggle 
to sway these uncommitted. 

The 75th anniversary of the death of 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky became part of that 
struggle last week. Moscow made an all- 
out attempt to restore him to the Russian 
Pantheon; by identifying Dostoyevsky 
with Khrushchev, it hoped to make the 
latter more palatable inside and outside 
Russia. Among the Western writers Mos- 
cow invited to celebrate the Dostoyevsky 
anniversary was playwright Arthur (The 
Crucible, Death of a Salesman) Miller, 
whom a Soviet official cabled to “so- 
JOURN USSR TEN DAYS ALSO TRAVEL NEW 
YORK-MOSCOW AND RETURN PAID.” 

Meanwhile, the American Committee ' 
for Liberation from Bolshevism (first MILLER: 
president Eugene Lyons), through its 
station Radio Liberation, was beaming to Russia appraisals 
of Dostoyevsky by such prominent Western writers as W. H. 
Auden, John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell and Jacques 
Maritain. Attempting to give Russians a genuine exchange 
of ideas, Radio Liberation, too, asked Arthur Miller for a 
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statement. Miller wrote a single 1,500-word letter to answer 
all requests. Ignoring the offer of a free trip to Moscow, he 
said, among other things: “I have always felt that the Sovie 
suppression of some of [Dostoyevsky’s] works and the oy. 
right banning of others was a particularly indefensible ac 
of cultural barbarism.” Holding tha 
Dostoyevsky as artist stood above the 
political struggle, Miller declared tha 
“in neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States today would a man with 
his views have long survived withou 
punitive condemnation, which in the ( 
Soviet Union would mean outright sup. 
pression if not worse, and in the United § 0 
States an unofficial but nevertheless pow. ff 
erful process of social and_ economic I 
ostracism.” 

The American Committee for Cultural J" 
Freedom quickly noted that Miller had b 
made no such statement seven years ago. p 
when he_ sponsored the Communist ff y 
Waldorf “peace” conference. The Con- § , 
mittee called “typical of neutralist senti- 
ment” Miller’s “near-equation” of “epi- 

Ot j sodic violations of the tradition of politi 
BETTER LATE? cal and cultural freedom in the U.S. with § 
the official Government policy of the § i 
Soviet Union” in enforcing “total cultural terror.” The § , 
Cultural Freedom group dissociated itself from any imputs- 


Mn 





tion that it had solicited Miller’s views. Nevertheless, thos 

views had aroused considerable pro-and-con discussion here. ' 

In Moscow: total silence. ‘ 
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EVURATOM 
FANTASY OR BLUEPRINT? 


LonpoN 
NE OF Europe’s most sensitive 
O problems in 1956 is how to 
organize cooperation in developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
International politics is still, in the 
main, power politics, and the atom is 
by far the most prodigal source of 
power yet known to man. So there 
was bound to be hard bargaining 
about exploiting its possibilities. 

Unfortunately, what would in any 
case have been a difficult issue is 
further complicated by the fact that 
it revives the bitterest and most 
divisive of all postwar controversies: 
whether European unity can best be 
achieved by cooperation between 
national governments based on mu- 
tual consent, or through the creation 
of anew supranational authority with 
the power to compel unwilling gov- 
ements to obey its orders. In spe- 
tific cases, the practical gap between 
these two approaches is much nar- 
tower than the supporters of either 
will admit. But the battle is being 
fought with all the rigid dogmatism 
of a religious war. 

The federalists have never forgiven 
their opponents for the rejection of 
the European Defense Community 
tighteen months ago. Although the 
action of the French Assembly 
brought the collapse of all other 
federal projects for the time being, 
men like Paul-Henri Spaak and Jean 
Monnet were not so easily disheart- 
ened. They set up an Action Commit- 
te for a United States of Europe, 
and last spring organized a confer- 
ence of foreign ministers from the 
ix members of the Coal and Steel 
Pool at Messina. 
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The Messina Conference agreed to 
put the main effort into the creation 
of a single market by removing all 
internal barriers to trade between the 
Six. Technical committees have been 
pursuing this lead ever since, though 
without much obvious success. Last 
August’s world conference at Geneva 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
made all governments realize that 
atomic power for industrial use was 
a practical possibility, but that it 
would require investment and _ re- 
search on a scale which few coun- 
tries could afford on their own. Im- 
mediately, therefore, the federalists 
saw the chance of creating a supra- 
national authority in this field. They 
christened it Euratom even before 
they had decided its form. 

Meanwhile, the intergovernmental 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation set up a working party 
which toured 12 European capitals 
in search of ideas. In the last few 
weeks, both the OEEC study group 
and the Spaak committee have put 
forward proposals for European co- 
operation in atomic energy. The 
battle is on. 

One thing emerges quite clearly 
from both proposals: The European 
countries simply cannot produce 
atomic power as fast as they need it 
unless they do so together. Not only 
is the cost of the plant involved far 
beyond the capacity of the smaller 
governments, but also there is an 
overall shortage of atomic tech- 
nicians. Unless resources and man- 
power are somehow pooled, even the 
larger countries will find it difficult 
to meet their soaring needs for new 
power within the next fifteen years. 


Moreover, the whole atomic indus- 
try is still in a primitive state. Re- 
search on a tremendous scale is 
required to show which are the best 
and most economical ways of pro- 
ducing atomic power. If countries 
try to solve all the problems on their 
own in competitive secrecy, the pace 
of progress will be disastrously slow. 

Finally, present knowledge sug- 
gests that there is no means of pro- 
ducing atomic power for peaceful 
uses which does not at some stage 
involve the use or production of 
fissionable material suitable for 
atomic weapons. Unless some inter- 
national control system is introduced 
right at the start, it will become just 
as impossible to establish a secure 
protection against illicit possession 
and manufacture of atomic weapons 
in Europe as it is already in the 
countries which now possess stock- 
piles of such weapons. 

Parallel with the need for Kuro- 
pean atomic cooperation is the fact 
that some of the worst obstacles to 
cooperation in other fields do not yet 
exist in the atomic field. At present, 
atomic development in Europe—out- 
side Britain—is on a very small 
scale, and entirely in Government 
hands. There is not, as there was, 
for example, in the coal and steel 
industry, the problem of reconciling 
powerful vested interests in the exist- 
ing system, and of finding a formula 
which would enable private industry 
and public industry to fit together in 
the same framework. 

Thus, both the intergovernmental 
and the federalist solutions, as put 
forward by the OEEC and the Spaak 
committee, go a good deal further 


than any previous proposals for 
other industries. The OEEC report 
recommends that the production of 
fissionable material be carried out by 
international joint companies under 
the supervision of a control bureau 
set up by the Council of the OEEC. 
These joint companies would also 
carry out other types of production 
and applied research. In addition, 
national development programs and 
investment projects would be dis- 
cussed in an OEEC steering commit- 
tee with a view to insuring a bal- 
anced and economical program for 
Europe as a whole. 

The Spaak plan for Euratom, on 
the other hand, proposes to set up a 
supranational European commission 
which would own all fissionable ma- 
terial produced or imported by the 
member countries, and which alone 
would the construction 
and operation of all atomic installa- 
tions. Moreover, none of the member 
countries would 


authorize 


be permitted to 
manufacture atomic weapons for 
themselves, although they might re- 
ceive such weapons from countries 
outside the community. 

Even inside the six countries 
which might be expected to join 
Euratom, there is already violent 
criticism of Spaak’s proposals. The 
Germans cannot object to the ban on 
making atomic weapons, since the 
Paris Treaties already impose such 
a ban on Germany. But they obvious- 
ly suspect that the whole project is 
conceived as a means of holding 
Germany back in the industrial field. 
And though the West German Gov- 
ernment is still committed in prin- 
ciple to European federation, the 
Minister for Atomic Affairs has 
made objections which hit at the 
very foundations of Euratom. For 
example, he opposes the joint owner- 
ship of industrial plants and the joint 
planning of industrial programs. He 
also opposes denying members the 
right to negotiate bilaterally on 
atomic questions with countries out- 
side the group like Britain and 
America. Besides fearing anti-Ger- 
man discrimination, the Bonn Gov- 


ernment is unwilling to deny private 
industry a part in the atomic pro- 
gram, as Euratom clearly implies. 
In France, as might be expected, 
the objections are exactly the oppo- 
site. There is strong feeling that, 
though Germany must remain with- 
out atomic weapons, France must 
have some of her own if she is to 
be considered a great power. The 
present coalition government is split 
on this, since former Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France has always opposed 
the federalist approach, while present 
Premier Guy Mollet has been one of 
its ablest and most consistent cham- 


pions. Thus, general support for 





SPAAK: NOT EASILY DISHEARTENED 


Euratom is limited to Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxembourg, which as 
small countries have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose under such 
a plan. 

It is barely 
Britain or the Scandinavian coun- 


conceivable _ that 


tries would join a supranational or- 
ganization like Euratom. But if they 
cannot join it, they can see grave 
dangers in its establishment without 
them. At present, for example, 
Sweden mines natural uranium 
which she sends to France for proc- 
essing and return, when it is used in 
her own atomic projects. Britain, on 
the other hand, is probably ahead of 
any country in the world in the 








engineering side of peaceful atomic 
development, since she has a strong 
national interest in producing atomic 
energy quickly, even if the methods 
adopted are uneconomical by abso. 
lute standards. And she sees atomic 
energy as a major element in her 
future export trade. These prospects 
would be greatly dimmed if Con. 
tinental Europe set up an agency like 
Euratom without her. 

The U.S. Government has already 
given Euratom its blessing, though 
such a wise and experienced Ameri- 
can as Lincoln Gordon has recently 
described the dangers of the supra 
national approach in Europe. But it 
is doubtful whether America would 
pay the price which some Frenchmen 
are already demanding—namely, the 
supply of several hundred American 
atomic bombs to the Continental 
members of NATO, so that the ban 
on the production of atomic weapons 
does not damage Europe’s security, 

In practice, however, a great deal 
of the present argument is likely to 
prove unnecessary. Whatever treaties 
may say, a “supranational” organi- 
zation cannot wield authority agains 
the will of national governments ex- 
cept as part of a full-fledged federal 
state, since it has no physical sane 
tions of its own to employ agains 
the disobedient. Even Schuman’ 
Coal and Steel Pool, whose theoreti: 
cal powers do not extend into inves: 
ment, has had to operate by the nor- 
mal intergovernmental method of 
obtaining national agreement before 
issuing its orders. When all the 
European countries agree on the 
need for intimate cooperation 
atomic development, it would le 
tragic if what is essentially a semat- 
tic argument drove them apart, with 
the same chain reaction of mutual 
recrimination as we saw over EDC. 
The main responsibility for avoiding 
this depends on Britain, France and 
Germany. There is no reason why 
they should fail to find a basis for 
agreement, unless the situation is 
prejudiced by a doctrinaire Ameti- 
can intervention in favor of the 


federal approach. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


EADING the memorial stories 
R out Henry L. Mencken has 
left me with a strangely puzzled feel- 
ing. Here was one of the most charm- 
ing and lovable men in the world. He 
may have had dull moments, though 
I challenge anyone to name one. 
When the record was set down, how- 
ever, it gave the impression that he 
had been a fierce. unpleasant cuss in- 
tent upon setting up his own achieve- 
ments and opinions and knocking 
down those of other people. A man 
who had style. whose language fairly 
littered and glowed, was described 
as if his writing was distinguished by 
nothing higher than profanity. 

There is only one way to explain 
this edgy and angled way of looking 
ata popular author. Though Menck- 
en was American through and 
through, he was by no means an 
ordinary or average citizen of this 
country. His writing was different. 
range. individual, personal. And 
these qualities are the ones which 
spokesmen of this country find it 
hard to line up and evaluate. The 
fellow who exhibits queer corners 
will attract more attention than un- 
derstanding. 

Mencken was a unique combina- 
tion of European culture and Ameri- 
can independence. His not-too-dis- 
ant ancestors had been distinguished 
cholars in German universities. The 
appreciation of learning, the tend- 
tney to look at life from the scientific 
and philosophical point of view was 
conspicuous even in his most care- 
ftee and ribald compositions. The 
‘ommon use of Latin and German 
lerms was merely a superficial indi- 
tation of this tendency, It was per- 
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H. L. Mencken, 
Deflater of Sham 


fectly natural that his father should 
be an atheist. There was nothing anti- 
American or anti-religious about it. 
It was an important part of the atti- 
tude of cultivated Europeans a cen- 
tury ago. Though young Henry went 
to Sunday school and listened to no 
end of primitive sermons, the over- 
powering influence of his father con- 
nected him inevitably with the 
stream which flowed from European 
centers of learning. 

On the other hand, he had none 
of the intellectual snobbishness which 
was common among the rationalists 
of those days. He described with 
understanding and sympathy all sorts 
of manifestations of naive faith. He 
was, as far as I have been able to 
discover, a complete stranger to race 
prejudice, class prejudice or any 
sort of feeling of superiority based 
on intellectual achievement. 

Mencken was born in 1880 and 
thus passed through his formative 
years when the United States was 
both morally and artistically at about 
its lowest ebb. Municipal politics, 
which as a newspaper man he exam- 
ined at close quarters, was sunk in 
corruption. The arts were cursed 
with a pale and lifeless formalism. 
The hot. revivalistic religion which 
was sweeping the country had little 
relation to the rude and rowdy life 
which was characteristic of many 
places and important classes. Far 
more than either the early days of 
the Republic or the present time, that 
was a world of fakirism, 

Into this world came a young man 
who through some miracle of heri- 
tage or training stood on his own lit- 
tle island and judged the whole 


gaudy show according to his own 
When he encountered 
Mark Twain, he instantly recognized 
a kindred soul. To Ibsen and Shaw 
and the other realistic innovators he 
gave the sort of support which they 


standards. 


desperately needed if they were to 
be recognized in this country. The 
fashionable pale and ladylike writers 
he attacked with gusto. 

When he became editor of the 
American Mercury, Mencken had the 
opportunity to give positive support 
to young authors who felt the urge 
to burst out and tell the truth about 
life. Naturally, some of them used 
words which had formerly been lim- 
ited to private converse—except way 
back in Shakespeare’s time. Since sex 
was the symbol of privacy and sa- 
credness, the Mercury was practically 
forced to deal largely in its mysteries. 
The young editor launched into the 
business with boldness and enthusi- 
asm, Though in his own life he was 
not at all a ribald person, before the 
world he became the champion of 
free and open talk about all the for- 
hidden topics. When, in 1926, he 
journeyed to Boston to peddle on the 
Common copies of the Mercury con- 
taining the short story “Hatrack,” 
he became the acknowledged leader 
of all 


rons. 


our anti-censorship squad- 

I cannot sufficiently emphasize the 
fact that this man was not against 
religion. He had many close friends 
among the clergy. But he hated ig- 
norant fellows 
know all about 


who pretended to 
the hereafter. He 
enjoyed poking fun at revivalists who 
preached a hot hellfire but had not a 
word to say about the evils which 
flourished all about them. This man 
Mencken celebrated brains and inde- 
pendence wherever he found them. 
All these things are true: The man 
who has left us was sharp and bold 
and useful. But that is not what I 
think of when I remember him. The 
overpowering thought in my mind is 
that there was down there in Mary- 
land a man who was bright and 
amusing and gracious—and that he 


is gone. 
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Popular Front 


in Greece 


By Manolis Korakas 





PAPAGOS: SUCCESSORS IN TROUBLE 








ATHENS 
REEK Communism, more flexib}, 
G and hence more dangerous thay 
in the days of the civil war, is trying 
for a comeback in the February 19 
elections. It has already scored , 
major victory with the formation of 
a new popular front known as the 
“Democratic Union.” 

The late Marshal Papagos’s lay 
illness, which dragged through mos 
of 1955, aggravated a situation in 
which the Greek people was alread) 
showing every sign of dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s economic and 
social policies. The standard of liy. 
ing of wage-earners, Government em- 
ployes and peasants had for some 
time failed to keep pace with the rise 
in production and national income. 
While the economy had successfully 
weathered the shock of devaluation 
and the reduction of American aid, 
the continuous rise in prices was not 
accompanied by any wage adjust 
ment. National income is already pro- 
portionately the lowest in Europe 
($184 per capita), and it is not i 
creasing as rapidly as the population. 

The first reaction came in the 195 
municipal elections, when a hetero: 
geneous Communist-led coalition 
swept all the large cities, including 
Athens, with the slogans “Peace!”, 
“Down with Papagos!” and “Propor 
tional representation!” The Cyprus 
controversy and the anti-Greek riots 
in Turkey fanned the growing dis 
content and stirred indignation 
against Britain and the United States 
(because of Dulles’s studiously nev: 
tral statement on the riots). Thes 
events made many Greeks feel that 
their country was isolated; not only 
had the two leading powers in NAT0 
turned against them, but one of their 
partners in the Balkan Pact, Turkey, 
had violently attacked its Greek com- 
munity, while the other, Yugoslavia. 
seemed increasingly less enthusiasti 
about its military commitments. 

The death of Marshal Papagos and 
the formation of the Karamanlis Gov: 
ernment halted the disintegration 0! 
the Greek Rally; and the Govert 


ment, in order to consolidate its back- 
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ers, overcome popular discontent and 
prepare the political climate for the 
elections. hastened to take measures 
designed to steal the Opposition’s 
thunder. The Karamanlis regime 
pushed through a new election law 
over the Opposition’s demand for 
proportional representation and 
formed the so-called Radical National 
Union, incorporating most of the ele- 
ments of the former Greek Rally. 
The election law confronted the 
Opposition with a grave crisis. The 
Liberal party had been badly split 
since the formation of the Republi- 
can Liberal Union (FDE) by former 
Premier Sophocles Venizelos after 
the municipal elections. At one time, 
the Liberals commanded the support 
not only of the middle class but of 
many workers and urban craftsmen. 
Since World War II, however. their 
working-class adherents have largely 
drifted into the Communist party, 
while the conservative wing has 
gravitated to the right-wing parties. 
The Plastiras movement (EPEK) re- 
captured certain segments of the old 
Liberal following, but not for long. 
Today, without a concrete social 
base, the Center parties represent 
chiefly a multitude of ambitious poli- 
ticians. It is true that the Liberals 
and EPEK won 37 per cent of the 
votes between them in the 1952 elec- 
tions, but since then Plastiras’s death 
and inner dissensions have caused a 
steady erosion of their strength. 
More recently, with the elections 
looming, the Liberals and FDE have 
sought to patch up their differences 
by forming a so-called Democratic 
Center (DK) together with several 
minor groups. At the same time, the 
Communists—now operating through 
a legal organization, the EDA, and 
aided by a satellite party, the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Working People 
(DKEL)—sei to work to herd the 
Center parties into a popular front. 
The first step was formation of the 
Movement of Republican Initiative 
(KDP), made up of Deputies from 
all the Opposition parties to propa- 
gate the  popular-front 
throughout the Opposition. 


concept 
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The Communists’ next move was 
to set up the National Movement of 
Change (EKA), comprising the 
EDA, DKEL and KDP, to negotiate 
with the Liberal DK. They also 
launched pourparlers with Spyros 
Markezinis, a dissident henchman of 
Marshal Papagos, skilfully playing 
on his vanity and his desire to es- 
cape from political isolation. 

By the time the Center parties had 
been subjected to the complete Com- 
munist repertory of trickery and in- 
filtration, Venizelos of the FDE and 
George Papandreou, head of the Lib- 
eral party, had lost all control of 
their followers. The two parties were 
by now honeycombed with outright 
Communist agents, fellow-travelers, 
and opportunistic politicians _ pre- 
pared to make a pact with the Devil 
himself if it meant winning seats in 
Parliament. Papandreou, heretofore 
Communism’s No. 1 enemy in 
Greece, has now been led by his bit- 
ter rivalry for Liberal leadership 
with Venizelos, and by the Liberal- 
party disaster following the 1954 
elections. to join forces with his for- 
mer foes. The result has been crea- 
tion of the Democratic Union elec- 
toral coalition, embracing the Center 
parties, the Communist EDA with its 
satellites, and the forces ranged about 
former rightist Premier Constantine 
Tsaldaris. 

The democratic Center parties in- 
sist that they have merely made a 
temporary electoral alliance. not a 


popular front. However, the Demo- 


cratic Union offers a concrete pro- 
gram, one of whose provisions is 
complete amnesty for participants in 
the postwar Communist rebellion; 
this has been the chief goal of Com- 
munist strategy ever since the revolt 
was crushed seven years ago. During 
this time, the Communist party lead- 
ers in exile have bent every effort to 
achieve the CP’s reappearance in 
Greek political life as a legal party. 
The crypto-Communist “Republican 
Front,” created in 1950, succeeded 
in winning 20 seats in Parliament. 
The EDA, which was formed in the 


following year, has continued to 


press for a general amnesty, legaliza- 
tion of the CP, creation of a popular 
front, and Greek withdrawal from 
the Western bloc. 

If an amnesty is adopted, 3,000 
Communist veterans of the civil war 
will be released from jail and an- 
other 1,000 from island exile, thus 
providing the CP with valuable new 
cadres for the party apparatus. Le- 
gal Communist-front organizations 
like the “Friends of Peace,” “Greek- 
Soviet League” and “League for the 
Rights of Man” are already spring- 
ing up everywhere. Greek Commu- 
nism’s isolation is clearly over. 

The failure of the Greek Center to 
function as an independent entity 
with its own program can be ex- 
plained by its basic defect: the lack 
of a firm core of resistance and of 
renewal in the shape of the organ- 
ized labor movement, which is alone 
capable of fighting Communism and 
the Right at the same time. The ex- 
perience of France, where there is a 
strong democratic Left, confirms this. 

Meanwhile, Greece enjoys the sad 
privilege of inaugurating Europe’s 
first popular front since the expulsion 
of the Communists from the French 
and Italian cabinets nine years ago. 
That the Communists fully grasp the 
significance of this event is clear 
from the EDA proclamation after 
creation of the Democratic Union: 

“The formation of the Democratic 
Union constitutes the first example 
since the war of unity and a 
patriotic, popular struggle for in- 
dependence, democracy and survival 
throughout Europe. What is particu- 
larly significant is that such a coali- 
tion should be achieved first in this 
tortured, long-suffering corner of 
Europe. The immense power of our 
democratic movement, the fact that 
here we kad the most flagrant in- 
stance of foreign intervention and 
destruction of national sovereignty, 
and that here the chains had become 
visible and_ unbearable, 
country the first impulse toward ac- 


gave our 


complishing the democratic, patri- 
otic unity of its people in the Demo- 
cratic Union.” 





Why do we explode when Communists 
accuse us of colonialism or race bias? 


Judgment by 


Evildoers 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HEN THE two Communist bosses traveled in Asia, 
dispelled the illusions associated with the “Geneva 
Spirit,” and hurled insults at the “imperialist” and “colo- 
nialist” nations, they brought to a sharp focus the pain 
and outrage from which we constantly suffer in our con- 
frontation with Communism. It is the pain of being 
judged by an historic force 
which is more evil than the his- 
toric force judged, but which 
is nevertheless able to give 
some plausibility to its judg- 
ments and to hide the evil 
which surrounds them. 
It is the combination of the 
evils of tyranny with utopian 


illusions which makes Commu- 





nism so obnoxious to the con- 
science of the Western world 
and fills us with such a sense NIEBUHR 

of outrage. It is as if a com- 

paratively respectable man, trying to live honestly but 
with a slightly shady past (the initial imperialistic im- 
pact of the Western world upon the colored world). were 
constantly subjected to the jeers of a hoodlum and bully 
whose present crimes are so much worse than the past 
mistakes in his own life that the jeers hurt the sense of 
moral rightness in the conscience of the accused. 

This contemporary experience is only one of the many 
like experiences which we have had, and to which we will 
continue to be subjected. Communism is in fact so plausi- 
ble and clever a device for making sweet appear bitter, 
and bitter sweet, that we rightly suspect it of demonic 
inspiration. But the demonry is merely a combination of 
age-old lusts for power, to which strong men and nations 
are tempted, and modern illusions about the goodness of 
men. Thus, tyranny becomes the instrument of judgment 
upon the weakness of a free society and appears to be 


the more successful instrument precisely because it does 
not, and seemingly need not, face all the difficulties to 











which any tolerably free and uncoerced partnership of 
men is exposed. 

Communism, which exercises a tyrannical sway over 
its subject nations, tries to aggravate the inevitable fric. 
tions in an alliance of free nations. It does this under the 
persuasion of its dogma of inevitable “contradictions” 
and animosities between “capitalist” nations. This dogma 
was in fact refurbished by Stalin shortly before his death, 
It still serves as a tool of Communist propaganda, though 
the “contradictions” are infrequently due to economic 
causes but are usually caused by varying conceptions of 
the issues of political or military strategy required for 
the common defense against Communism. Thus, the de. 
fects and inevitable frictions of an alliance of free nations 
are exploited by a judge who need not concern himself 
with the frictions of freedom. 

Sometimes, the Communists exploit the resentments of 
the weaker nations against a powerful and hegemonous 
nation, such as our own, and insinuate that the Marshall 
Plan, for instance, is an instrument of “exploitation,” 
according to the old Marxist dogma that all strong capi- 
talist nations “exploit” their weaker neighbors. But, of 
course, the favored target of Communism is the “imperi- 
alism” of the Western world in its relation to Asian and 
African nations. The charge is a little belated, but the 
residual resentment in the former colonial nations is stil] 
so powerful that the indictment tends to stick. 

It is a fact that the first impact of the Western world 
on Asia and Africa was imperialistic. It is also a fact that 
the relation between the technical and_ non-technical 
nations was not purely exploitative. At best, the imperial 
nation became a tutor to the subject nation in the arts 
of a technical civilization, and even in the arts of self- 
government. The marginal virtues in the imperial relation 
are obscured by the crude judge, who operates behind 
the screen of a dogma which makes Russia “now 
imperialistic” by definition. It is not a capitalist nation 
—therefore, not an imperialistic one. If any of its satel 
lite nations should reveal stirrings of nationalistic resent- 
ment against imperial domination. it can always condemn 
this spirit of freedom as “bourgeois nationalism.” For is 
not nationalism as well as “imperialism” the fruit of 
capitalism? It is surprising how much evidence can 
obliquely fit the dogma or preconception if one presses 
the point rigorously enough. 

Perhaps the sorest point in the relation between the 
West and the colored continents is the white man’s arro 
gance. It was certainly more harmful than economic 
exploitation, and it tainted the most creative imperial 
ventures, such as the British. 

The dogma of Communism makes this human defect 
of racial prejudice, as universal as original sin itself, 
merely the by-product of capitalism. Strangely enough, 
this is one point where Communism can claim an initial 
superiority over the bourgeois world. It does so because, 
if the sense of class is intensified sufficiently. it wil 
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swallow and destroy other senses of kinship, such as the 
kinship of race. This is so obvious that it must be counted 
as one of the greatest achievements of the Negroes of 
America that they were not taken in by the blandishments 
of Communism, and that we have only one Paul Robeson. 

But the power of the indictment against the white 
world for its race prejudices is so great that Communism, 
originally an economic creed, has increasingly presumed 
to judge the non-Communist world for its sins of race 
prejudice more than for any other defects. That is why 
the Supreme Court decision on the schools (certainly not 
prompted by any reasons of foreign policy) has become 
the best weapon in the Western arsenal of defense. That 
is also why such tragic events as the Till case in an 
obscure Mississippi town achieve worldwide significance 
in our contest with Communism. Racial prejudice is a 
grievous affront to humen brotherhood and cannot be 
defended. But we must admit that it is embarrassing to 
be constantly convicted of a common human weakness by 
a judge who claims to be morally superior to us because 
in this, as in other, cases he is more righteous than we are 
“by definition,” that is, by the definition of his dogma. 

It will be noted that the Communists place increasing 
weight upon these indictments against “colonialism,” 
“imperialism” and racial arrogance because the increas- 
ing economic justice in the healthy Western nations 
makes the chief charge of Communism against the “in- 
justices” of a “capitalist” society irrelevant. The moral 
and political accomplishments of the healthy Western 
nations have robbed Communism of its plausibility as 
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judge and savior of the nations. Significantly, it has not 
become irrelevant in the less healthy nations, such as 
France and Italy. 

Communism is thus forced to rely on its peripheral, 
rather than central, charges against “capitalism.” This 
might be a source of hope for the gradual diminution of 
the Communist threat. Unfortunately, the peripheral in- 
dictments are most relevant on the two continents which 
have become the chief battleground between democracy 
and Communism: Asia and Africa. Thus, we are forced 
in this contest to expiate past errors and correct present 
ones—this in spite of our continued tendency to revul- 
sion against the indictments of a foe who pretends to be 
the ultimate judge of the nations, and to be free of the 
vices which he exhibits, in many instances, in worse 
form than the free world does. 

The revulsion is bound to be strong because the Com- 
munist tyranny is actually based upon a mistaken diagno- 
sis of the ills of injustice prevalent in democracy in the 
19th century, and it effects a cure which is worse than the 
disease. Therefore, any civilization which has achieved a 
better cure for injustice without annulling its freedom 
will find it particularly trying to stand under the judg- 
ment of a foe whose judgments are informed by a dogma 
according to which he is righteous and the rest of the 
world evil. We find these judgments particularly trying 
because they are in one sense so outrageous, and they 
are in another sense so close to the mark, at least in 
regard to the past and in regard to relations between the 
nations of the technical world and the non-technical 
nations. It is difficult to know whether it is an advantage 
to work under a continual challenge, or a disadvantage 
to function under the vituperation of such unjust charges. 
It is rather frightening to find that the new Communist 
bosses are more aware than we are of their advantages 
over us in the life of the nascent nations of the two col- 
ored continents. 

It is important for us to know why Communist strategy 
has so shrewdly picked these colored nations as the politi- 
cal battleground between our two systems and why we 
do not appear as virtuous in these parts of the world as 
we seem in our own eyes. It is even more important to 
develop an antidote for the inevitable resentments which 
arise from the insults of those who judge us so unfairly 
and yet so plausibly. If only the indictments were not so 
plausible and yet not so unjust! It is this combination of 
unfairness and plausibility which makes them so hard to 
bear. If we are to survive this long contest with Commu- 
nism, we must learn to do collectively what any wise man 
knows how to do individually. We must learn to profit 
by the criticisms of those who do not like us by consider- 
ing that there may be a grain of truth in the malicious 
vituperations which our enemies level against us. It may 
be precisely the truth which has been obscured about us 
in the ritual of self-esteem in which we are always 
involved. 





Turning NATO's northern flank 


THE SOVIETS 
Woo SCANDINAVIA 


By Laszl6 Hamori 


STOCKHOLM 
OVIET wooing of Scandinavia is 
S in high gear. This has been clear 
since Moscow returned the Porkkala 
military base to Finland and agreed 
to that nation’s participation in the 
Nordic Council, whose members in- 
clude Denmark, Norway, 
and Iceland. 
Now Norwegian Premier Einar 


Sweden 


Gerhardsen has returned from a trip 
to Moscow with some valuable gifts, 
to wit, a favorable trade treaty, per- 
mission to build a power station at 
the river which separates Norway 
and Russia, liberation of Norway’s 
national hero Harjo (who fled to 
the Soviet Union during World War 
Il), and a luxurious ZIS automobile. 
This spring, similar displays of gen- 
erosity are expected to crown the 
Swedish and Danish Premiers’ pro- 
jected visits to Moscow. 

Last fall, the Soviet Union had an 
impressive exhibit at Stockholm’s St. 
Erik’s Fair for the first time since 
the war. All manner of Soviet delega- 
tions are assiduously visiting the 
various Scandinavian countries, 
while Scandinavian labor leaders, 
scholars, artists, journalists, etc. have 
been swamped with invitations to 
come to the USSR. Nor was it by 
chance that the latest crop of Stalin 
Prize-winners included a Norwegian 
clergyman. 

Another straw in the wind is the 
Soviet Communist party’s recent 
offer to exchange information with 
the Norwegian Labor party—the first 
bid the Russians have ever made to 
enter into this sort of relationship 
with a Social Democratic party. The 
Norwegians declined on the ground 


that the ideological gulf between the 
two parties was too great, observing 
by way of placating Moscow that the 
exchange of information was really 
a matter for governments rather than 
political parties. The 
promptly seized upon this polite ex- 
cuse, and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment soon received a note from the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry proposing 
that both sides designate special rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of ex- 
changing information. 

Moscow is making no secret of the 
aims of its current “smile offensive.” 
It hopes to see Denmark and Norway 
withdraw from the Atlantic Pact and 
join Sweden and Finland in a neutral 
bloc. The Soviet Government would 
be only too happy to guarantee the 
neutrality of such a group. 

The campaign which Moscow is 
waging along these lines is essentially 
a highly primitive version of the old- 
fashioned confidence game, but it is 
already clear that simple methods 
can produce results. While in Mos- 
cow, Premier Gerhardsen promised 
to continue the present ban on sta- 
tioning of foreign troops in Norway, 
so that the NATO-built air bases will 
remain unmanned. At the same time, 
Norway has just cut its military 
budget by no less than a quarter. The 
reduction was described as an econ- 
omy measure, but it is doubtful that 
the axe would have fallen so heavily 
in just that area had it not been for 
the Russian smile. And in Denmark, 
too, one hears increasing talk of a 


Russians 


defense cutback. 

In Sweden, political circles are 
known to be concerned about that 
country’s strategic position, wedged 
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in between the NATO bloc and the 
Soviet Union, with every prospect of 
becoming a military arena in the 
event of war. The recent discovery of 
extensive uranium deposits, while a 
boon to Swedish industry, has merely 
increased this uncomfortable feeling 
of cold-war embroilment. Many 
Swedes would be glad to see the 
northern lands withdraw completely 
from the game of international power 
politics, and Foreign Minister Osten 
Unden has gone so far as to advocate 
a neutralized Germany with only 
small armed forces. A recent lead 
article in Morgontidningen, central 
organ of the Swedish Social Demo- 
crats, asserted that no one need fear 
aggression from the Soviet Union, 
since the latter had never been guilty 
of aggression in the past. A letter 
pointing to such historical events 4s 
the invasion of Finland, the seizure of 
the Baltic states, and the occupation 
of Eastern Poland in 1939 drew the 
reply that, after all, the Munich Pact 
had been responsible for World 
War II. 

While not in itself of great impor 
tance, all this is enough to encourage 
Moscow in its current effort to neu- 
tralize Scandinavia. The Nordic na- 
tions can count on being over 
whelmed, in the months to come, 
with tokens of good will from the 
Soviet horn of plenty. 
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Campus Club Lists: Open or Private ? 


By Coleman O. Parsons 


Associate Professor of English, City College of New. York 


N NoVEMBER 22, 1954, CCNY’s 

Student-Faculty Committee on 
Student Affairs passed a regulation 
that all campus clubs must submit 
full membership lists to the Depart- 
ment of Student Life or lose both 
their charters and their subsidies 
from student fees. The ruling, similar 
to those already in effect in other col- 
leges of the municipal system, pro- 
voked a controversy which becomes 
more complicated each day and 
which is still very much alive. 

At different times, Student Life 
Dean James S. Peace, President Buell 
G. Gallagher and others have made 
these arguments in favor of compul- 
sory filing of student membership 
lists: 

* Membership information about 
students is needed to satisfy investi- 
gators visiting the college. Proof of 
non-membership will help clear the 
innocent of suspicion. Lists can be a 
powerful deterrent to underground 
Communist organizations seeking to 
infiltrate the college community. 

* Lists will inform prospective em- 
ployers of students’ leadership and 
dependability, as well as their co- 
curricular activities; they will also 
reveal those interests in an appli- 
cant’s record that an employer can- 
hot approve. 

* Full lists will enable the college 
administration to maintain complete 
and reliable files and to know more 
fully what is going on. Clubs should 
not be “secret,” nor should anony- 
mous memberships jeopardize the 
name and prestige of the college; 
therefore, the authorities need lists 
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to identify the users of public facili- 
ties. 

¢ Lists will prevent the dishonest 
from inflating club membership to 
remain in existence or to obtain 
larger appropriations from the fee 
committee. They will verify the co- 
curricular claims made by candi- 
dates at election time or submitted by 
seniors to their yearbook. Finally, it 
is a student’s responsibility to be ma- 
ture, to stand up and be counted for 
his actions, his beliefs and his asso- 
ciations. 

The rebuttal may be pieced to- 
gether from arguments presented by 
students and teachers in appeals to 
various committees to modify or re- 
scind the ruling, in hearings, debates, 
resolutions, rallies, and in the college 
newspapers. Point for point, the 
counter-argument runs as follows: 

© College authority is perverted 
when used to gather and file infor- 
mation on students for investigators. 
Proof of “innocence by non-associa- 
tion” is insubstantial and, further- 
more, implies acceptance of “guilt by 
association” criteria. Besides, stu- 
dent subversives can work behind the 
scenes without overt membership in 
organizations. 

¢ Employers have a right to volun- 
tary, but not to compulsory, revela- 
tions about a student’s co-curricular 
activity and association. A student’s 
beliefs are protected, as by the New 
York State Civil Rights Law: “In- 
quiry concerning religion or reli- 
gious affiliations of person seeking 
employment or official position in 
public schools [is] prohibited.” 


e A college’s administrative effi- 
ciency and fuller scrutiny are too 
dearly bought at the price of the stu- 
dent body’s freedom of inquiry and 
association. Clubs are not secret if 
they hold open meetings which all 
may attend, nor is the college ac- 
countable for all club activity. Only a 
club’s officers should be accountable 
to the college community, which has 
power of discipline and revocation of 
charter. 

¢ If club membership totals are 
certified by the faculty adviser and 
by the student organizations’ finan- 
cial adviser with whom club dues are 
deposited, falsification can be pre- 
vented. Likewise, any suspicious co- 
curricular claims of candidates and 
seniors can be checked with the or- 
ganizations named. Finally, since or- 
ganizations can be placed on subver- 
sive lists retroactively, the penalty of 
standing up and being counted for 
life because of the views, explorations 
and companions of a student’s forma- 
tive period is perhaps disproportion- 
ate. 

These counter-arguments have had 
implicit and at least limited endorse- 
ment from the National Student As- 
sociation and the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s Academic Freedom 
Committee, both of which opposed 
compulsory, permanent membership 
lists accessible to outsiders. (All par- 
ties recognize the need to file lists of 
club officers. ) 

While these arguments were being 
thrashed out, students exerted two 
kinds of pressure. A petition bearing 
1,013 signatures led to a referendum 





ih 


in which the vote was 1,567 to 847 
against compulsory lists. And a stu- 
dent Political Action Committee was 
organized to fight for rescinding of 
the regulation. 

Although the Student-Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs rejected the 
idea of voluntary lists and a proposal 
to exempt political and religious 
clubs from the ruling, it soon began 
to accept less drastic modifications. 
Thus, individual membership slips 
for Student Life folders designate 
only the category of club, if political 
or religious, and may be destroyed 
at the student’s request at certain 
times after the first semester of mem- 
bership. The names, however, are 
transferred to a master list under the 
general heading, “Members and Offi- 
cers of Organizations of a Political or 
Religious Nature.” At present, a 
strongbox in a Student Life official’s 
keeping holds the super-lists: the key 
is in the hands of Student Govern- 
ment’s Faculty Adviser, and the key 
can be inserted in the lock only by 
unanimous consent of a student-fac- 
ulty subcommittee of four. Similar 
procedural modifications have been 
numerous and complex. 

Not everyone has accepted the 
stated purposes of the ruling as the 
real purposes. At a rally on January 
5, 1956, Nation editor H. H. Wilson 
declared: “Compulsory membership 
lists are one more technique for 
dampening down student interest, for 
housebreaking the young, for making 
students ‘safe’ and conformist.” Oth- 
ers have maintained, though not pub- 
licly, that the ruling aimed to fright- 
en radical groups off the campus, 
but this is unconvincing. The com- 
position of the Student-Faculty Com- 
mittee is so heterogeneous that craft- 
ily concerted action is impossible. 
As for the Administration’s abetting 
such action, President Gallagher has 
championed compulsory lists. Yet, he 
once saved the Marxist Discussion 
Club from extinction by writing a 
circular letter to the effect that Marx- 
ist opinions were entitled to a hear- 
ing and that no faculty member 
would be penalized for upholding 
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freedom of unpopular discussion by 
serving as the Club’s adviser. A man 
to whom Marxism was repugnant and 
compulsory lists desirable then ac- 
cepted the post. 

It is also charged that, with the 
best possible intentions of legislating 
responsibility, the SFCSA has unwit- 
tingly increased student apathy, con- 
formity, and fear of joining any po- 
litical or religious organization 
whose creed may ever be subject to 
attack or discrimination. The evi- 
dence is contradictory on this point. 
In the early months of 1955, ROTC 
cadets took a negative, almost insult- 
ing loyalty oath (as contrasted with 
the affirmative oath of allegiance) 
without a single protest. On the other 
hand, Paul Robeson, denied an audi- 
ence in many colleges, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Young 
Progressives in Townsend Harris 
Auditorium. During Academic Free- 
dom Week. too, Doxey Wilkerson of 
the Jefferson School appeared at the 
college to take the affirmative in a 
debate. “Should Communists Be Al- 
lowed to Teach?” These and other 
events hardly add up to a trend. 

What effect has the membership 
ruling had on political clubs? Stu- 
dents for Americanism, the club far- 
thest to the right. and the Robert 
A. Taft Young Republicans, the club 
with the largest membership (26). 
readily complied. The three liberal 
clubs—FDR Young 
Young Liberals, and Students for 
Democratic Action—held out for a 
time before submitting lists “under 


Democrats. 


protest” in order to work on campus 
for repeal. The three left-wing clubs 
--Young Progressives of America. 





HUE TO THE LINE 


Color television has made its debut in 
the Soviet Union.—News item. 


Color television’s brought 
To grownup and to youth 
By those, and they are not a few, 
With special skill and talent who 
So long have colored truth. 


—Richard Armour 





Political Alternatives Club, and Mary. 
ist Discussion Club—withheld thei; 
lists and lost their charters. The Po. 
litical Alternatives Club folded wp, 
and, a semester later, the two others, 
still able to muster the minimal te, 
members, handed in lists and re 
gained their charters. Then SDA re. 
versed its stand, changed its name 
and met off campus with a larger 
membership than under campus re. 
strictions. However, by the new dead- 
line of February 20 it will return to 
the college fold, list in hand. 

A student consulting the 1955. 
1956 official freshman guide would 
find SDA listed, although now un. 
chartered; the MDC and YPA w. 
listed, although now chartered, with 
the MDC quartered in Finley Stu. 
dent Center; the Democrats, Republi. 
cans, Liberals, and Students for 
Americanism both listed and char. 
tered; and the Student League for 
Indusirial Democracy and_ Interna 
tional Relations Society listed, though 
apparently dormant or defunct. The 
political effect would seem confusing. 

Undoubtedly, however, the list rul- 
ing, perhaps rooted in unconscious 
distrust, has generated even more dis 
trust. A professor on the Student. 
Faculty Committee characterized a 
student attempt at revision as “more 
insidious than the last sneak attack.” 
The trustworthiness of the college 
press has been questioned. A dean 
has shrugged Student Government 
officials off as “so-called student lead: 


’ who sometimes walk into office 


ers’ 
unopposed, receive light votes, and 
can hardly be considered representa: 
tive of student opinion. Faith in stu 
dents’ ability to govern themselves oF 
to grow through blunders and sue 
cesses has certainly dwindled in the 
last year. How much of this is trace 
able to the lists issue and how much 
to adult impatience with the matur 
ing process in general cannot be de 
termined. What can be asserted, with 
considerable confidence, is that you 
cannot prepare men and women 1 
face the challenge of the future by 
overcautiously limiting their initi 


tive in the present. 
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THE FACTS ON 
OUTER MONGOLIA 


HE QUESTION of admitting the 

Mongolian People’s Republic to 
the United Nations was first raised 
in the Security Council in September 
1946, No decision was taken then, In 
December 1948, the United States 
delegate declared that Mongolia 
should prove that it was an independ- 
ent nation. In July 1949, the rejec- 
tion of Mongolia’s application was 
based on lack of evidence that it was 
a peace-loving nation. In the Novem- 
ber session of the General Assembly 
in 1953, Mongolia was rejected on 
the ground that it was not eligible 
under the provisions of Section 4 of 
the United Nations Charter. Finally, 
the question of membership was 
raised in 1955, but this time it was 
vetoed by Nationalist China. This 
brief survey shows that something 
is fundamentally wrong with the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Prior to 1924, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic was known as Outer 
Mongolia; it had been a Chinese 
dependency since the 17th century. 
When revolution occurred in China 
in 1911, Outer Mongolia, aided by 
Tsarist Russia, became autonomous; 
though Chinese sovereignty over 








Nicholas Poppe is one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on Outer Mon- 
golia. Born in China in 1897, he 
was educated in Russia and was a 
professor at Leningrad University 
from 1925 to 1941. A member of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences 
from 1933 to 1942, he made sev- 
eral expeditions to Mongolia. He 
escaped from the Soviet Union in 
1943 and after the war became an 
American citizen. He now teaches 
at the University of Washington. 
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By Nicholas Poppe 


Mongolia was recognized by Tsarist 
Russia in 1915 and by the Soviet 
Government in 1924. The autono- 
mous government was headed by the 
Khutuktu or Living Buddha, spiritual 
leader of all Mongols. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in 
October 1917, Mongolia became a 
battlefield in the Russian civil war. 
In July 1921, the capital, Urga (now 
Ulan Bator, “the Red Hero”), was 
occupied by the Red Army, and 
power passed to the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s party, which had been founded 
in 1920 with the help of Russian 
Communists. 

The “People’s party” is actually a 
full-fledged Communist party which 
became a member of the Comintern 
as early as 1921. Mongolia now has 
a one-party system, and all candi- 
dates for Government positions are 
Party-sponsored. The country’s first 
Red boss was Rinchino, a Russian 
citizen and graduate of the St. Peters- 
burg University law school. He and 
the Comintern representative were 
the real rulers of Mongolia, although 
the official head of the nation was 
still the Living Buddha. The two 
most outstanding “Com reps” in this 
period, Ryskulov and Amagayev, 
were both Russian citizens. When the 
Living Buddha died in 1924, Mon- 
golia was proclaimed a “people’s 
republic.” 

The first purge was conducted in 
1922. Several members of the Gov- 
ernment and many leading officials 
were shot. Among the victims was 
Prime Minister Bodo, one of the or- 
ganizers of the People’s party. He 


The ‘people's republic’ 
has been under control 


of the USSR since 1921 


was accused of leniency toward for- 
mer princes, but recent Soviet propa- 
ganda has made him ex post facto 
an American spy. 

Many key positions were occupied 
by young Mongols trained in the 
Communist University of the Toilers 
of the East in Moscow. These fully 
indoctrinated individuals were re- 
sponsible for Communizing the 
Government and helped to conduct 
another purge. This time, in 1924, 
Finance Minister Danzan was shot 
for resisting the new Party line 
aimed at socializing the economy. In 
the same year, a new constitution on 
the Soviet model was adopted. The 
non-proletarian elements were dis- 
franchised and a Government-con- 
trolled economy and foreign-trade 
monopoly were introduced. Mongolia 
officially became an “anti-imperialis- 
tic, anti-feudal” nation. 

Thus, by 1924 Mongolia had defi- 
nitely become a Soviet satellite, both 
economically and politically. While 
in 1923 Mongolian exports to the 
USSR did not exceed 13.8 per cent, 
in 1928 they amounted to 85.5 per 
cent. Soviet advisers were placed in 
strategic positions. The chief of the 
Army general staff was a Russian 
named Kangelari. 

The new Party line demanded the 
liquidation of all large private land 
holdings. In the years 1929-31, ac- 
cording to Soviet sources, 1,566 
holdings were confiscated and 711 
owners jailed and/or shot. At the 
same time, forced collectivization of 
cattle farms was introduced. Buddhist 
temples were closed, and a great 
many lamas were imprisoned or de- 
ported to Siberia. This Communist 
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they went 

to their doctors 

in time 
Many thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. 
More and more people are going 


to their doctors in time. That is 
encouraging! 


But the tragic fact, our doctors tell 
us, is that every third cancer death 
is a needless death...twice as many 
could be saved. 


To learn how to head off cancer, 
call the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply write to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 


Post Office. 
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terror resulted in 1932 in an all-out 
uprising in which even units of the 
Mongolian Army participated. Soviet 
Air Force and tank units were rushed 
in to crush the outbreak. 

The Mongolian uprising alarmed 
Stalin, who convoked a session of 
the Presidium of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Comintern. Ultimately, 
so-called “left-wing deviationists” 
were held responsible for the disas- 
ter, although they had merely been 
following orders from the Kremlin. 
Private trade was partly restored, 
forced collectivization halted, and a 
few concessions made to religion. 

The uprising demonstrated that 
Mongolia was not ready yet for full- 
fledged Communism; hence, the rem- 
nants of the opposition had to be 
eliminated. The final blow fell in 
1935-36. This time. the purge af- 
fected thousands of people in all 
strata—Party members, the Army, 
and officials of the Government and 
local administration. The President 
of the Great Assembly, Gendun, and 
Prime Minister Amor were among 
the victims. According to Soviet 
sources, 2,000 lamas were shot. 

On the eve of World War IT, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic was 
ripe for incorporation in the USSR, 
and a plan was under discussion to 
merge it with the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. The plan was dropped when war 
broke out, and Mongolia remained 
nominally independent. However, it 
foreign 
policy in every way. Mongolia had 
had a mutual-aid pact with the USSR 
dating back to 1936, in violation of 
the Soviet-Chinese treaty affirming 


actively supported Soviet 


Chinese sovereignty over the area. 
When the Soviet Union entered the 
war against Japan in 1945 five days 
before the Japanese surrender, Mon- 
golia participated. 

The intervention of Mongolian 
troops against Japan had great prop- 
aganda value, for it made Mongolia 
an ally of the United States and 
Great Britain. One condition under 
which the Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan was that the status quo in 





Mongolia be recognized by the Allies, 
The latter understood by the status 
quo Chinese sovereignty over Mon 
golia, but Moscow was referring to 
Mongolia’s status as a “people’s re 
public” independent of China. Na 
tionalist China objected but finally 
gave in and agreed to recognize 
Mongolian independence if a plebi- 
scite was held. A Soviet-style plebi- 
scite was held in October 1945, and 
the unanimous vote was in favor of 
“independence.” 

This is the history of the Mongo. 
lian People’s Republic, a Soviet 
Asian satellite which actually has 
less independence than any of the 
Eastern European “people’s democ- 
racies.” During a trip to Mongolia 
in 1927, I found that the acting 
Soviet Ambassador, Lev Berlin, in- 
stead of contacting members of the 
Mongolian Government through the 
Foreign Ministry, called on them in 
person and gave them orders. When 
I visited Mongolia in 1929, the hotel 
room across the corridor was occu- 
pied by a Soviet colonel named 
Konorov, the new chief of the Mon- 
golian secret police. Western schol- 
ars who wanted to visit Mongolia 
had to apply for a Soviet visa, and 
Roy Chapman Andrews in 1925 was 
the last to be admitted. In 1941, the 
Mongolian script used since the 13th 
century was replaced by the Russian 
alphabet. Mongolian literature today 
consists mainly of translations from 
Russian, including much anti-Ameri- 
can material. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic 
is of considerable strategic value to 
the Soviet Union. Several railroads 
run from Russia into Mongolia, one 
of them continuing to Peking. If she 
is admitted to the United Nations, 
Mongolia will provide Moscow with 
another automatic vote on evely 
issue, and her admission will surely 
help pave the way for that of Red 
China. This has been blocked for the 
past ten years, and there is ample 
evidence of Mongolia’s total subjec- 
tion to the Soviet Union to justify 
her continued exclusion from the 
world organization. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE Russian Research Center of 
Harvard University has _pub- 
lished a score of books dealing with 
various aspects of Soviet politics and 
economics, government and society, 
life and theory. They are extremely 
rewarding, if only because of the 
many barriers which the Soviet re- 
gime places in the way of free, in- 
dependent investigation on the spot. 
The works sponsored by the Center 
have been of uneven merit. Some 
have been drily scholastic, with a 
mountain of speculation reared on 
rather slender facts, but some have 
added appreciably to knowledge of 
Soviet realities. It is with two of the 
latter that I propose to deal: The 
Permanent Purge, by Zbigniew K. 
Braezinski, and The Russian Marx- 
ists and the Origins of Bolshevism, 
by Leopold H. Haimson. 

The thesis of Mr. 
book, which he supports with eru- 
dite research in Soviet publications 
and in interviews with Soviet politi- 
cal refugees, is clearly stated in his 
concluding paragraph: 

“The purge and _ totalitarianism 
have been linked in an indissoluble 
union, and the Soviet system may 
tightly be called one of the perma- 
nent purge.” 

With unfailing industry and lucid 
political insight, Mr. 
pieces together the ascertainable facts 
about the tremendous purges which 
devastated the Communist party from 
1933 to 1938. The Red Army was 
virtually decapitated with the execu- 
tion of Tukhachevsky and many 
other marshals and a host of less 
Prominent officers. There was an 
equally ruthless decimation of the 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Soviet Purges 
And Their Origins 


Communist party leadership; in the 
Central Committee, only 13 of the 
68 members and 7 of the 68 “candi- 
dates” or alternate members selected 
at the Party Congress in 1934 were 
re-elected in 1939, 

There had been nothing like this 
in Russian history since the time of 
Ivan the Terrible. to whom Stalin 
bears a strong moral and psychologi- 
cal resemblance. So far as there was 
any rational motive in Ivan’s slaugh- 
ter of his own subjects, it was the 
replacement of the old boyars, or 
aristocrats, with new men, complete- 
ly dependent on the favor of the 
Tsar. A similar pattern can be seen 
in Stalin’s purges; with a-few fa- 
vored exceptions, the “Old Bolshe- 
viks,” the pre-Revolutionary Commu- 
nist élite, were replaced by younger 
men schooled in complete obedience 
to the dictator. 

The purge raged with special fe- 
rocity in the Ukraine, where the 
number of potential victims, large 
all over the Soviet Union, was in- 
creased by the higher proportion of 
relatively well-to-do peasants and by 
latent nationalist sentiment. It was 
evidently something of an occupa- 
tional risk to be Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev; each 
of the 13 persons who held this office 
from 1931 to 1938 was arrested. 

Going beyond the immediate 
causes of the purges that went to 
such fantastic lengths in the Thirties, 
with the purger of today often the 
purgee of tomorrow, Mr. Brzezinski 
sees the purge as an_ indispensable 
instrument of totalitarian rule. It is 
needed to get rid of dissidence, even 
in its most embryonic form, to pre- 


vent the formation of social and eco- 
nomic groups that might serve as a 
check on political absolutism. In 
short, Mr. Brzezinski sees little pros- 
pect of any permanent moderate “set- 
tling down” in the Soviet Commu- 
nist state. His work is on a very high 
level of research and technical com- 
petence, and his viewpoint is cer- 
tainly entitled to serious considera- 
tion, even if he may underestimate 
the negative results of the purge. 

Ideas are weapons and may have 
tremendous consequences for good 
or evil. So it was a worthwhile proj- 
ect to explore closely the formative 
ideas of four outstanding Russian 
Marxists, Lenin, Plekhanov, Martov 
and Axelrod. This is what Mr. Haim- 
son has done, emphasizing the inter- 
action of personality and environ- 
ment on thought and action. 

The author has delved into the 
obscure and largely forgotten —rec- 
ords of early Russian Social Demo- 
cratic and Populist literature—re- 
ports of congresses, pamphlets and 
books—and has come up with some 
interesting conclusions. At various 
times, Lenin was on friendly personal 
and political terms with the other 
three prominent Marxists. In the 
end, this association ended in breach 
—and for the same basic reason. 

Lenin’s conception of revolution- 
ary party organization amounted, in 
practice, to a complete subordination 
of the party organization to a com- 
mittee, with headquarters outside 
Russia, in which Lenin’s will was su- 
preme. Here, in embryo, was the 
pattern of the future Soviet state, not 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, but 
a dictatorship over the proletariat 
and over everyone else. 

The most prophetic critique of 
what Leninism would mean for the 
future of the Russian Revolution was 
pronounced by Trotsky in his non- 
Bolshevik period: “The party organ- 
ization would then substitute itself 
for the party as a whole; then the 
Central Committee would substitute 
itself for the organization; and final- 
ly a single dictator would substitute 
himself for the Central Committee.” 









LIVING WITH BOOKS 





COUPLE of years ago, Herbert Gold published in the 

Hudson Review an article called “The Lesson of 
Balzac’s Stupidity.” That Balzac was stupid could, he 
said, be easily proved; look at his boundless ambition, 
his fabulous arrogance. But Balzac, he went on, was a 
great novelist, and he was great because of, not in spite 
of, “his reasoned and open-eyed effort to do everything.” 
“Certainly he failed.” But “We need such triumphant 
failures.” “He did not know as much as most slick fic- 
tion practitioners do about the construction of a story, 
about what is called ‘motivation,’ even about how our 
world is really going. What Balzac did know (and the 
quality of this knowledge!—he even snores with pride) is 
that he is important, his people are important, and they 
have been born with the power to contend as persons in 
the struggle for mastery of their lives.” 

One would scarcely have thought of Gold as being a 
disciple of Balzac, and in any of the more obvious ways 
he certainly isn’t. But if there is nothing Balzacian in his 
method, his new novel, The Man Who Was Not With It 
(Atlantic-Little Brown, $3.75), like its two predecessors, 
shows how Balzacian he is in spirit. The people he writes 
about are not important people as the newspapers reckon 
importance, but they are terribly important to him, and 
he makes them important to us. 

Gold’s first novel, Birth of a Hero, published less than 
five years ago, was concerned with the twin themes of 
selfhood and relationship. Although he is married and 
has children, Reuben Flair is essentially unrelated, not 
really a husband, not really a father. The closest he has 
come to a genuine relationship is in his friendship with 
a dealer in second-hand books, who is a substitute father 
to him. Likewise, he has made no attempt to discover 
and to be himself. “It could not be said that he had 
slept for these forty-five years, but surely he had dozed.” 

On his forty-fifth birthday, Reuben Flair decides that 
he wants to become a hero—that is, to be himself. An 
immediate consequence of this resolution is an affair 
with a woman, Lydia Fortiner, whom he supposes to be 
a widow. This, in turn, leads to a strange relationship 
with Larry Fortiner, who is really Lydia’s estranged hus- 
band. though she tells Reuben he is her brother. Reuben 
is involved now, head over heels. The complications, in- 
deed, seem likely to end in disaster for everyone, and 
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By Granville Hicks 


‘The Man Who Was Not With It’ 
and Other Novels by Herbert Gold 


there are disasters, but not for Reuben Flair, who has 
achieved both selfhood and relationship, who in the end 
has learned to be a husband and a father. 

Reuben Flair learns how to contend in the struggle for 
mastery of his life, and Gold traces his development with 
great wisdom and subtlety, but in the end we are a 
much interested in the enigmatic Larry Fortiner as we 
are in Reuben. Larry is himself, thinks his own thought, 
ignores convention, lives dangerously. Lydia Fortiner 
says at his deathbed, “I married him because I thought 
that the man who lives like that has got what I wantel 
most in life—oh, he seemed to know how to get all he 
needed.” Yet, Larry is afraid of love and dies believing 
himself unloved, unwanted, though Reuben has tried to 
tell him “that he was loved and wanted and that he could 
want in the way love wants, and that therefore he could 
live.” Lydia wonders if Larry could have understood, 
and Reuben says, “I think he saw something in the end.” 
“How terrible to die like that,” she says, “knowing 
all at once what you’ve missed!” “He knew it all the 
time,” Reuben answers. 

Harry Bowers, the hero of The Prospect Before Us 
(which I reviewed in THE NEw LEADER of March |, 
1954), is closer to Larry Fortiner than he is to Reuben 
Flair. Like Larry, he is alert, self-reliant, unconver- 
tional. Unlike Larry, however, Bowers has found a way 
of life that suits him. His hotel prospers, and his abilities 
are respected. He is on good terms with many people 
has been responsible and patient in his dealings with his 
incompetent brother, and is decent to the bums who 
hang around the hotel. In his own opinion, he has noth 
ing to complain of. But then an organization interested 
in the rights of Negroes decides to make a test case of 
the Green Glades Hotel, and Harry discovers that he ha: 
to pay a price for being Harry Bowers. At the same time, 
he develops a relationship with Claire Farren, the Negro 
girl who takes a room at his hotel, that is deeper than 
any relationship he has previously known. Again Gold is 
saying that only a person who is himself can be related 
to other persons and that it is only in relations with other 
persons that the self is fully developed and revealed. 

The Man Who Was Not With It is another exploration 
of what is described in The Prospect Before Us as “the 
awful business of being a human being.” Bud Williams. 
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hero and narrator. is the most extreme example of un- 
relatedness Gold has created. When we meet him, he is 
running a con game in a carnival. “I was with it and for 
it.” he explains. He explains further, “A businesslike five- 
dollar habit helped me to mix the carnie hardness with 
the carnie softness which takes the place of the rules of 
courtesy in a traveling show.” Motherless and to all in- 
tents and purposes fatherless, for his father has with- 
drawn from him after the mother’s death, Bud is content 
to drift along with the unexacting companionship of the 
carnival and his cocaine. 

But there is in the carnival a barker named Grack, 
whose performances Gold portrays with great gusto, and 
Grack, in the role of father, undertakes to break Bud’s 
drug habit and, after a terrible struggle, succeeds. Bud 
goes back to his father’s home, but he can establish no 
relationship with his father or his former girl or his old 
life. And when he finds that his father, with the con- 
nivance of his own weaknesses, has rejected a plea from 
Grack, he takes off for the carnival. He says: “We who 
live waiting for decisions to be made by others have 
already lost our parents, mother, father, or someone to 
love... J A will to live in is the great thing a father can 
bequeath his son.” 

However, Bud has begun to change, and change is 
expedited when he falls in love with Joy, daughter of 
the carnival’s fortune-teller. On the other hand, he is 
dismayed to learn that Grack, who is no longer with the 
carnival, is taking drugs and is suspected of theft. When, 
on the night of his wedding, Bud finds Grack robbing a 
safe, there is nothing he can do, in view of the debt he 
owes him and the affection he feels for him, but to try 
to save him. So Grack goes with Bud and Joy on their 
honeymoon, and the account of the trip to the Canadian 
border, with the detours necessitated by Grack’s need 
for his drug, with the different kinds of tension that arise, 
with the conflict of loyalties that tears at Bud—this is as 
dramatic a passage as you can find in contemporary lit- 
erature. In the course of the experience, Bud grows up. 

As the reader was attracted to the puzzling character 
of Larry Fortiner in Birth of a Hero, so in this book he 
finds himself worrying about Grack rather than Bud. Bad 
as Bud’s start is, one can see fairly soon that he is going 
to make out all right. But Grack at the outset seems to 
be so much more of a person than Bud that one is ap- 
palled by his disintegration. Like Larry, and like Harry 
Bowers, too, Grack appears to be cast in the heroic mold, 
to be the kind of individualist Gold admires. But there 
isin him. as in Larry—though not, as the story turns out, 
in Harry Bowers—a fatal flaw. What it is, is hard to say. 
Perhaps he has settled for too easy a triumph. At any 
tate, his end, like Larry’s, is pathetic, whereas Harry 
Bowers’s is tragic. “ © ~ - 

What is wrong with Grack may be what is wrong with 
the carnival life that Gold so vividly describes and tries 
lo characterize. He speaks of “the carnival, that absolute 
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future, that American place which, descended from Rome 
and the gypsies, was the footloose moving image of the 
get-rich-quick, get-love-quick, get-ahead-quick of Amer- 
ica. It was a world where everyone was his own mama 
and papa, and cash money the only promised land, and 
signifying (bragging, wearing Texas hats, flashing the 
roll) the only way-station before heaven.” Bud tries to 
understand: “The carnie is brave, yes; he is always in a 
strange place and puts up with it, finds the marks in it, gets 
his kicks from it, is with it and for it.” That is Grack, and 
a good man, too. But it is also true that “he carried a 
small, dim and locked world with him. Not only the 
secrecy of heroin and the privacy of morphine, no! The 
privacy of expecting so little—cash, kicks, calliope music 
—-and a guarantee down in advance that only success is 
possible.” Those who suspect that Gold has more in mind 
than the carnival world are probably not wrong. 
Carnival jargon fills the book. In The Prospect Be- 
fore Us, Gold displayed his mastery of a vernacular style, 
but he has gone much farther in the new novel. Sometimes, 
perhaps too far. There are passages in the beginning that 
leave an uninitiated reader baffled. “Marko” and “pitch” 
and “mainline” and “hay-rube” are familiar or explain 
themselves, but “countstore” and “skillo” and “patch” 
and “geek,” for me at any rate, took some guessing. 
Basically, however, Gold places no great reliance on this 
exotic vocabulary. What he does depend on is the 
rhythms, the imagery, and the quick twists of everyday 
speech. Miraculously, in spite of tired journalese, the glib 
radio and TV, the hard-worked 


phrases of the advertising agencies, there persists, below 


announcements on 


the literary level, a creativeness in the use of words. This 
kind of talk Gold has attentively listened to, and he has 
made it the foundation of his style. He has adapted it so 
successfully that, when one comes to the last sentence of 
the novel, one knows what it means and knows that its 
meaning could not have been otherwise communicated. 
The last sentence reads: “There’s a good and with it way 
to be not with it, too.” 

Last fall, in a second article in the Hudson Review, 
Gold again called for an “active sense of the decisive 
value of personality.” “The option which I choose to 
name the ‘true’ one,” he wrote, “is the one which commits 
itself to a thickness of feeling, a richness of time and 
change, and above all a high valuation of human life. 
This is commitment enough for the novel because it is the 
largest commitment which we can make on earth.” That 
is well said and very important. What is more important 
is the fact that Gold has the courage to practice what he 
preaches and talent enough to make his novels even more 
interesting than his ideas about them. 
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MacArthur: His Rendezvous With Destiny. 


By Courtney Whitney. 
Knopf. 547 pp. $6.75. 


CouRTNEY WHITNEY is a Manila 
attorney who joined the staff of 
MacArthur in Australia 
during 1943 and came home with 
him, as a major-general, to enjoy the 
virtual retirement of the man whom 
he so obviously venerates. The book 
is dedicated to James H. Rand, who. 
the inscription reads, “had the vision 
to guide MacArthur’s brilliant mind 
toward new horizons after a wilful 
President foreclosed the old.” 

This dedication contains a contra- 
diction and one dominant note of 
the book. The contradiction is that, 
throughout the book. Courtney Whit- 
ney is vigorous in insinuating that. 
if anyone guided Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, it was only God Almighty. 


Douglas 


The dominant note of the book— 
and a note which mars the biography 
of one of America’s greatest military 
statesmen—is the nauseatingly re- 
peated claim that MacArthur was 
misunderstood, persecuted, subvert- 
ed. vilified, and all but crucified by 
everyone from Joe Stalin to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, George Marshall, 
Harry Truman and Dean Acheson. 
From page 5 on, MacArthur is being 
“sniped at,” “cruelly deceived” by 
Roosevelt and Marshall, “trapped,” 
and so on. In virtually hanging Gen- 
eral MacArthur on a cross. the au- 
thor has unquestionably done a dis- 
service to the great man he seeks 
to serve. 

The story opens just before Pearl 
Harbor, when MacArthur came out 
of retirement to become Field Mar- 
shal of the Philippine Army. It tells 
of his heroic labors to defend the 
Islands, the magnificent way he ex- 
tracted every last drop of blood from 
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MacArthur As Hero and Victim 


Reviewed by Richard Deverall 


Chief of Labor Education, SCAP, 
1946-48; Asian representative, AFL 





the over-confident Imperial Japanese 
Army, and his ordeal of trying to 
fight the Pacific war not only with 
few supplies and scant matériel but 
in the face of an administration in 
Washington which was committed to 
fighting the war to a decision in 
Europe before settling with the 
Japanese. 

On page 40, we find Whitney ad- 
vancing the idea that the General was 
never insubordinate, and he returns 
to the theme toward the end of the 
book when he tells how word came 
that President Truman had relieved 
MacArthur of his command. Mac- 
Arthur may have never been directly 
insubordinate, but certainly history 
records that he maintained the kind 
of determined resistance which, in a 
buck private, would have led to a 
court-martial. 

MacArthur’s 
hopping and the broad concept of 


strategy in island- 
saving as many human lives as pos- 
sible is also a matter of history. So, 
too, his “I will return” promise to 
the Philippines not only encouraged 
the only real resistance movement in 
Asia but has won him a unique place 
in the hearts of Filipinos. Yet, in 
dealing with the liberation of the 
Islands, the author is strangely silent 
about the political decisions made by 
MacArthur—particularly his decision 
not to disarm the Huk guerrillas, a 
mistake for which the Filipinos later 
paid dearly. 

Whitney describes in glowing prose 
MacArthur’s arrival in defeated Ja- 
pan, and his somewhat Cromwellian 
spiritual resolve to Christianize that 
proud and rather pagan nation. On 
page 215, the prose runs away with 















the facts, for General Whitney refers 
to “shop windows” being boarded up 
in the city of Yokohama. Yokohama 


had been incinerated; there were no 
“shop windows” left to be boarded, 
So, too, on page 240, the author 
holds that the General, as SCAP. 
never interfered by edict with “Japa. 
nese culture or custom.” This is pat. 
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ently not true when one recalls his 
introduction of coeducation, legal 
abortions, abolition of the “morals” 
course in the primary and_ other 
schools, and the writing of Article 
9 of the new Constitution which for 
ever forbids Japan to maintain a 
army, navy or air force. 

That General MacArthur superit 
tended an occupation which worked 
with crusading, even evangelical, fer 
vor is beyond question. But the 
author is sadly in error when he de- 
scribes the restoration of industrial 
Japan and the resumption of trade. 
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MacArthur himself commented on 
the virtual isolation of Japan from 
the world market as huge factories 
lay idle due to the maddening lack 
of any policy on reparations. 

Whitney describes how the Gen- 
eral encouraged a free labor move- 
ment, but fails to mention that Mac- 
Arthur permitted a sizable number 
of American pro-Communists to set 
the stage for the rise of a Commu- 
nist-dominated labor federation, the 
NCIU. On page 272, Whitney writes 
that the civil-service reforms of 1948 
“eliminated” Communist domination 
in the labor movement. He forgets 
that in 1950 SCAP encouraged a 
massive purge of 12,000 trade-union 
leaders on the charge of being Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers. The 
General can hardly have “eliminated” 
the Communists in 1948 if he had to 
use brute force in running them out 
a few years later. 

As for the monumental job that 
SCAP did in public health, Whitney 
could not write truer words; in re- 
cent years, as food poisoning and 
dysentery plague Japan, many a 
newspaper has referred to the “good 
old days” when MacArthur ran the 
country ! 

The author tells how the General 
summarily disposed of the Soviet 
Union’s attempt to inject itself into 
Occupation policy. But he overlooks 
the fact that the Russians stole 
Habomai and Shikotan Islands in 
1945 without so much as a murmur 
from the all-wise SCAP. So, too, in 
mentioning Communist leader Sanzo 
Nosaka, he fails to note that SCAP 
Virtually encouraged Communism in 
Japan and even had Sanzo Nosaka 
and his comrades on the SCAP pay- 
roll as informers. In fine, the chap- 
ters dealing with the Occupation, 
while partly true, pile it on pretty 
thick and thus vitiate what could be 
a fairly good story. 

In discussing the Korean War, the 
author notes that Washington failed 
to heed MacArthur’s warnings of the 
coming conflict, warnings which he 
says numbered 1,500 between June 
1949 and June 1950. Obviously, if 
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MacArthur actually sent back four 
warnings a day for one solid year, in- 
cluding Sundays, the Pentagon must 
have written some of it off as the cry 
of “Wolf! wolf!” But when the con- 
flict came, MacArthur and his men 
rallied to the cause and performed 
near-miracles in stemming the hard 
Communist drive and then unfolding 
the brilliant landing at Inchon. With 
the Communists in full retreat, Seoul 
liberated, and Pyongyang abandoned 
by Kim Il-sung, MacArthur got the 
green light to go north and end the 
war. 

Although the author says he can- 
not believe that Harry Truman and 
the Washington staff men deliber- 
ately planned to kill 31,000 American 
soldiers and spend $22 billion in 
Korea, what he says in the Korean 
chapters would indicate that he be- 
lieves it just a little. MacArthur’s 
August 1950 visit to Chiang on For- 
mosa was “misunderstood,” just as 
the famous VFW message was, he 
felt, in support of Truman’s policies. 
The General’s “qualified guess” that 
China would not intervene can hard- 
ly be defended when one recalls Mao 
Tse-tung’s warning on July 7, the 
Chinese buildup in October, and the 
Radio Peking call to battle on Octo- 
ber 29. Weeks before the attack 
across the Yalu, it was patent that 
Red China would fight. Whitney 
solves the problem of intervention 
with the hint that “someone” must 
have told them that the UN would 
not resist Chinese intervention. This 
is simply incredible. Unfortunately, 
the author does not venture to iden- 
tify the “someone,” although he hints 
that “it was a sly political ambush” 
on the part of Harry Truman. 

One can suffer with MacArthur 
during those disastrous days when 
the U.S. troops were forced into re- 
treat, amid the monumental confu- 
sion then obtaining in Washington. 
Yet, even as MacArthur’s men 
fought, Whitney states flatly, secret 
and top-secret reports were “leaked” 
to unauthorized personnel and, he 
says, actually printed in one Wash- 
ington newspaper. 


We rush on breathlessly to the let- 
ter to Joe Martin and the use made 
of it by “plotting bureaucrats” in 
Washington. The General cried, 
“There is no substitute for victory,” 
but the reply he received was his off- 
cial relief. His soldierly comment to 
Mrs. MacArthur was: “Jeannie, 
we're going home at last.” And so 
this great man left Japan, returned 
to the United States, was over- 
whelmed by ovations which would 
have touched the heart of Caesar. 
Before proceeding with the political 
aspirations of the General and his 
relations with Senator Taft, the au- 
thor for some strange reason reviews 
the tragic Bonus March of 1932 and 
from there closes the book with a 
chapter, “Still Waters and—Silence,” 
which amounts to burying a man be- 
fore his death. 

It is quite obvious that much of 
this book has come from the personal 
files and records of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, not to mention the somewhat 
notorious General Willoughby War 
History project on which millions 
were spent during SCAP days in 
Tokyo. Unfortunately, the author 
gives no references on items which 
deserve documentation; the index 
has also been sloppily compiled. 

Certainly, if ever a man was right, 
it was MacArthur in his cry to meet 
the Chinese Communists head-on at 
the Yalu. At the time, I remember 
talking for 18 hours one day-and- 
night with ex-Comintern agent M. N. 
Roy at his home in India’s Dehru 
Dun. Roy was no pro-American, and 
he had no love for MacArthur. But 
he said: “As one who helped Lenin 
perfect the grand strategy of world 
revolution through Asia, I tell you 
that unless you hit them now you 
will lose. Next it will be Indo-China, 
then Asia.” The end MacArthur 
sought in Korea will be justified by 
history; but the means he chose 
proved his undoing. 

Errors of fact and gross misstate- 
ments of some alleged achievements 
mar the work. So, too, the virtual 
persecution complex which marches 
across page after page does injustice 
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to the nobility of this great man. For 
it is a fact that, when the chips were 
down, MacArthur obeyed orders and 
relinquished his command. In retro- 
spect, this book makes thrilling read- 


ing. But, just as I am convinced that 
the real story of the Korean War has 
yet to be written, so too I am con- 
vinced that Douglas MacArthur has 
yet to find a biographer who will see 


him for what he was: one of oy 
greatest military men and a general 
who towered above those of equal 
rank around him—but also a humay 
being. 
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Thad Stevens as Premature Communist 


Reviewed by William B. Hesseltine 


Professor of history, 
University of Wisconsin 


Thaddeus Stevens. 
By Ralph Korngold. 
Harcourt, Brace, 459 pp. $6.00. 


For some reason that is hard to 
fathom. Thaddeus Stevens—various- 
ly described as “a being darkly wise 
and rudely great” and “the greatest 
dictator Congress ever had” and self- 
denominated “The Commoner”—oc- 
eupies an honored niche in_ the 
hagiology of the Communists. Per- 
haps, indeed, the reason is simple: 
Karl Marx. 


America was sketchily impression- 


whose knowledge of 
istic, gullibly fell for Stevens’s cyni- 
cal assertions of his own high hu- 
manitarianism and noble purposes. 
But even the most devout Marxist 
must have some doubts about Com- 
rade Thaddeus. Thad Stevens was 
an ironmonger, a near Know-Noth- 
ing. a vigorous servant of the capi- 
talists. He got Nick Biddle a Penn- 
sylvania charter for the Second Bank 
of the United States. corrupted public 
bodies to build a railroad, cooper- 
ated with Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon Chase in selling the Civil 
War to the bankers and bondholders, 
and promoted a monstrously high 
tariff. He was, it is true, cynically 
charitable to the poor, patronizingly 
kind to the low-paid workers in his 
iron works, and good to his mother. 
But such merits hardly rate inclusion 
in any proletarian Hall of Fame. 
His claim to distinction as a “Com- 
moner” rests upon two things. The 
first is a speech he made in favor of 
a free public-school system for Penn- 
sylvania. Years ago, Professor Rich- 
ard N. Current. in a definitive biog- 
raphy of Old Thad Stevens, pointed 
out that the public-school speech was 
a smokescreen behind which Stevens 
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maneuvered to get the bank charter 
through the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. The other claim is based on 
Stevens's avowal of devotion to racial 
equality. He had a Negro house- 
keeper who was commonly referred 
to as “Mrs. Stevens,” he was a con- 
stant opponent of slavery, he insisted 
on imposing Negro suffrage in the 
South during Reconstruction, and he 
ostentatiously demanded burial in a 
non-segregated cemetery. 

Historians have long since dis- 
counted these gestures of racial tol- 
erance. As a protectionist whose iron 
interests were hampered by the free- 
trade South, he launched an attack 
on the South’s property interests, 
while as a Republican politician he 
was among the first to see that the 
controlled Negro vote of the South 
would enable the Republicans to 
dominate the nation. This dominion 
would give a high tariff, land grants 
to railroads, and the National Bank. 
There was reason, indeed, for his 
racial attitude—hard, economic rea- 
son, which could easily be hidden 
under humanitarian verbiage. 

It is difficult to dispute the judg- 
ment of careful. conscientious and 
reasonably unbiased historians on 
the character and career of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Perhaps, of course, the judg- 
ment has been too harsh. Stevens 
was vindictive in his program of re- 
construction and in his determination 
to punish the South. Historians who 
did not feel the emotions of the Civil 
War may well have unconsciously 
recoiled at the bitter, venomous old 
man. And, being of a gentler breed, 


they may have reacted against the 
cynicism which Stevens normally ex- 
pressed. Perhaps his venom was the 
natural result of his financial losses 
in the war, and the logical carry-over 
of war psychosis. Maybe, too, his 
cynicism was the protective shield of 
a generous nature. But his love for 
the Negro race never extended to 
giving the ex-slaves the forty acres 
and a mule he led them to expect. 
They got the franchise, but, as an 
old story of Reconstruction days ran, 
they could not take it home in a bag. 

Attempts have been made to write 
favorable biographies of Thaddeus 
Stevens, but, after Current’s careful, 
well-documented, detailed study, the 
attempts have been conspicuous fail- 
ures. Ralph Korngold makes. the 
error of inviting comparison by sit- 
gling out Current’s book for attack. 
The comparison reveals that Korn 
gold is guilty of gross omissions of 
pertinent material. By so doing. he 
can present his subject in a better 
light. But, even so, he frequently 
finds it necessary to descend from 
the Olympian heights of an observer 
to offer pleas in extenuation or to do 
personal battles in Stevens’s cause. 
He quotes Stevens’s speeches exten- 
sively, with never a glance behind 
them, and without benefit of docu- 
mentation. His approach is uncriti- 
cal, and every bit as partisan as Ste 
vens himself. Yet, the tale he tells is 
unconvincing, and Korngold fails t 
rehabilitate his subject. Stevens re 
mains an unsavory character whose 
evil deeds lived long, while his good 


went with him to the grave. 
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SHIPLEY 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Directed by Norman 
Peck. Presented by the Shakespearewrights. 
At the Jan Hus Auditorium. 

The Private Life of the Master Race. By 
Berthold Brecht. Adapted by Eric Bentley. 
Presented by the Open Stage, 15 Second 
Avenue. 

Uncle Vanya. By Anton Chekhov. Adapt- 
ed by Stark Young. Directed and _ pre- 
sented by David Ross. At the 4th Street 
Theater. 

Time Limit! By Henry Denker and 
Ralph Berkey. Presented by the Theater 
Guild. At the Booth Theater. 


IMPLICITY, intelligence and taste 
ae to make the Shakes- 
pearewrights’ production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream a continuous 
pleasure. Shifting the opening to Her- 
mia’s balcony, with a lover’s sere- 
nade interrupted by her angry father, 
the play sweeps on to the rustic 
clowns meeting to prepare their piece 
for the Duke’s wedding. Ellis Rabb 
is inimitably intense and woebegone 
as Starveling, the tailor; he stitches 
through rehearsals, and by perform- 
ance time has one falsie ready for 
Thisbe. As the moon, with his bush 
and lanthorn and little dog, he 
achieves a ludicrous pathos. Robert 
Cass, enjoyable though occasionally 
over-exuberant as Bottom, helps make 
the rustics about as entertaining a 
group as I have seen in the roles. 

Deft direction extracts considerable 
fun from the entanglements of the 
lovers in “another part of the forest.” 
laurinda Barrett as Helena blends 
coyness and charm. The actions of 
Philip Lawrence as Puck are graceful 
and intelligent, but his voice is too 
harsh—perhaps in response to that 
of Robert Rietz, who doubles as 
Theseus and Oberon, and as King of 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Three Revivals 
And a Newcomer 


the Fairies seems often angry when 
he should be playful. 

Despite this flaw, most of the po- 
etry comes pleasantly through, and 
the fun is abundant. On the bare 
stage, the lighting carries the chang- 
ing moods, which are engagingly 
furthered by the music Ellen Bower 
has composed, mainly for recorder, 
finger cymbals, and toy xylophone 
played by the rustics. This is as mer- 
ry a midsummer romp as one could 
wish for a winter season. 

Two other off-Broadway produc- 
tions call for comment. Brecht’s Pri- 
vate Life of the Master Race is still 
—though slow-paced in this produc- 
tion—a strong attack on the totali- 
tarian tyranny. It has an especially 
horrifying scene called “The In- 
former,” through which the parents 
grow into fearful suspicion of their 
quite innocent son. 

The Russian world before the Rev- 
olution is caught in Uncle Vanya, 
which has an excellent Broadway 
cast, They exploit the humor while 
exploring the pathos of these shallow 
figures, whose most intense feeling is 
a revulsion against their own bore- 
dom, who long for the promised 
future when, as the youngest among 
them sighs, “We shall rest.” 

The pompous professor, a true ham 
who must have stage-center all his 
life, is superbly shown by Clarence 
Derwent. Signe Hasso effectively sug- 
gests the bored wife’s dramatizing of 
her days, teasing but holding off the 
men around. The doctor she snares 
is enacted naturally by Franchot 
Tone. George Voskovec is more ex- 
plosive as the futile Uncle Vanya. 
Most appealing is Peggy McKay, as 


the girl eager for a love she cannot 
win, unable to hope yet refusing to 
despair. 

These performances do not grow 
into a unity, nor is the adaptation 
wholly felicitous. It may be ques- 
tioned, furthermore, how much drama 
there is in these residues of longing, 
the anguish implied in a sigh, the bit- 
terness engulfed in a-yawn, the fret 
of futility. But the theme of appren- 
ticeship to sorrow is quietly embroi- 
dered, as we watch the fag-end of 
frustration in Chekhov’s play. 

The theater was the newspaper of 
Shakespeare’s day; in our time, it 
may still dramatize an editorial. This 
is the role to which Time Limit! as- 
pires, in its picture of an American 
major who supposedly collaborates 
with the foe in a Korean prisoner-of- 
war camp. One of the Americans has 
collaborated; the others kill him, and 
as we watch him being throttled the 
play gets a stranglehold on the au- 
dience, too. But now the Reds use 
their brains instead of their muscles; 
they call in the senior officer, Major 
Cargill, and inform him that unless 
he confesses to germ warfare and 
broadcasts their propaganda, they 
will kill all eighteen prisoners. 

We learn these facts mainly in 
flashbacks at the hearings before the 
major’s trial for treason. After a 
slow start, the play builds up to a 
tense second act, then sputters out in 
lectures. Two issues are raised. Re- 
garding the first collaborator: How 
much can a man be expected to take? 
Does modern brainwashing set no 
time limit to our judgment? Is a man 
a hero 400 days, then in 15 minutes’ 
time becomes a villain? Regarding 
the second: Is a man to put first the 
lives of his comrades, or the more 
remote values of his country? 

The fact that the soldier who be- 
trays and is killed is the son of the 
general handling the case adds to the 
play’s melodramatic tension, but 
weakens its thought-provoking power. 
Vividly staged and performed, Time 
Limit! makes a distant bow to the 
intelligence, but drops a bomb on 
the emotions. 
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RELIGION 


“Religion in the Public Schools” [NL, Feb. 
ruary 6] was a brave effort to discuss a con. 
troversial subject which merits additional com. 
ment. Although I am an active church mem. 
ber, I disagree emphatically with Dr. James 
S. Donnelly, who wants religion taught in the 
public schools. At the risk of being unjust 
to his good intentions, I insist that too many 
former duties of the family and the church 
are being given to the public schools. 

As a Roman Catholic, how can Dr. Donnelly 
be satisfied with religious instruction given 
children by heretics? If public schools followed 
his suggestions, the interpretations and values 
they gave would still be unacceptable to his 
church. For that reason, members of his faith 
are urged by the hierarchy to send _ their 
children to Catholic schools. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
teach religious concepts to pupils of diverse 
backgrounds. People who are liberal Protes- 
tants cannot find common ground with funda 
mentalists in discussing the Bible. An Ortho- 
dox Jewish teacher’s statements might arouse 
the ire of reform or non-religious Jews. A de- 
vout Catholic family would be shocked if their 
child came home from public school convinced 
by his teacher that Protestant and Catholic 
doctrines are equally valid. I would object if 
my children were taught that the Hebraic- 
Christian belief in a revealed, personal God is 
on the same plane as a pantheistic or im- 
personal God. 

There is a traditional, practical answer to 
the deplorable secular character of American 
public schools: We have voluntary religious 
Sunday schools and day schools, which instruct 
children about the religious basis of our culture 
as well as doctrinal and ethical specifics. 
Philadelphia Wa ter R. Storey 
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Introduction by the Editors 


Sr but surely, leisure has begun to challenge 
production as the principal focus of the American 
political economy, With the 35-hour week already a 
reality in many industries. the four-day week has now 
become the subject of serious 
planning by business and labor. 
Can we cope with the increased 
leisure needs of our growing 
population? We have been 
blessed with natural resources 
for leisure as fantastic as our 
resources for production — but 
these parks, forests and other 


public lands are constantly be- 





ing coveted by commercial in- 
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terests. How can these resources 
best be conserved to meet this national challenge of the 
future? That is the subject of this comprehensive 
survey, written by an outstanding authority and spon- 
sored by the People’s Educational Camp Society as a 
Tamiment Public Service Project. 

Richard L. Neuberger, for more than a decade 
a leading writer on conservation and the West. is junior 
U.S. Senator from Oregon and a member of the Senate 
Interior and Public Works Committees. Among lis 
hooks are Our Promised Land, The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. and 
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HEN I AM at my desk in the Senate Oflice Building, I look out on a 
Wy eta of concrete, steel and asphalt. Massive temples of government 
dominate the horizon. Torrents of traffic pour along the streets. Civilization 
has crowded nature into the distant background. When I take a train to New 
York from Washington, I ride for over 200 miles through a continuous 
avenue of factories, switching yards, crowded tenement districts and ware- 
houses. This is where we have paved the ground, clouded the air with soot 
and smoke, and breached rivers and lakes with our wharves and gravel fills. 

Yet, there comes a time when the teeming spectacle mercifully fades, and 
a totally different vision appears. I may be looking at a squat blast furnace 
where hundreds of men are employed, but my thoughts flee to the mile-deep 
canyons where the Salmon and Snake Rivers unite in a cavernous union. My 
wife and I are trudging with knapsacks to Heaven’s Gate Lookout. which 
commands this majestic panorama. Butterflies dot the mountain sky, and 
lodgepole pines sway in the breeze from out of the twin chasms. We are 
alone. many miles from the nearest neighbors. The mule deer foraging on 
the steep slopes are safe. In this secluded heart of Idaho’s Nez Perce National 
Forest. mighty ridges split the clear air like the humps of a gigantic camel 
cavalry. Lightheartedly. we cook our supper of Eastern brook trout and fried 
potatoes in a grove below the frowning ramparts of He-Devil Peak. 

Or we are on the twisting Lolo Trail, where Lewis and Clark nearly starved 
to death 150 years earlier. We stand beside three jumbled rock cairns in a 
waving meadow of white bear-grass. These are relics of the first westbound 
Americans, yet the cairns still dot the high divide above the rumbling Lochsa 
fork of the Clearwater River. The rush of civilization has passed them by. 
Reading from the explorers’ famous Journals, we try to build our campfire 
exactly where the ashes of some bleak bivouac must have lain on that original 
trek, When Maurine puts on her bathing suit and frolics beneath an icy 
waterfall. we wonder if it was in this brook that Lewis and Clark filled the 
rusty iron kettle which boiled a scraggly timberwolf that was their only 
food. And did the mournful howl from beyond the fire’s flickering circle 
last night come from some remote descendant of that historic beast? 

Perhaps, in my reverie, I am off to the north, on the unfortified boundary 
between British Columbia and the state of Washington. I am walking along 
the corridor of spruce and Douglas fir which marks the international border. 
Snow powders the needled boughs and branches. Mount Baker hovers like a 
domed citadel in the sky. At my side is red-headed John Piper, staff sergeant 
in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. who shares my pride in the dark 
shawl of evergreen forests sprawling across the frontier. If only such mag- 
nificent trees might endure forever! 
lam at the spray-spattered foot of the hissing column of water known as 
Yosemite Falls, with a friend named Adlai Stevenson. We do not speak, for 
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no human voice is stentorian enough to be heard above this thunder. But why 
words, after all? Can mankind have any except a single thought amid the 
sublime grandeur of a waterfall half a mile in height? What is the mysten 
of the Creator’s infinite wonders, which dwarf and shame the works of man- 
kind? ... And would the musings of my companion be different from those 
of another friend, the late Haldane (Buzz) Holmstrom, when he and I stood 
on the north rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and looked down into 
that abyss, which only Holmstrom ever had traversed alone by boat? 


30 Million Car Owners Can’t Stay Home 


P UBLIC LIFE often can be a sort of prison, so my visits to these beautiful 
places today are rare, indeed. Yet it reassures me to know that they 
continue to exist — that, somewhere, the sparkling Lochsa foams toward the 
sea with the same lilting resonance and over the same mossy rocks as when 
Captain Meriwether Lewis called it Kooskooskee, the river which flows fast 
and clear. 

I know that millions of Americans feel likewise. They gain both security 
and comfort from the fact that a segment of the old original wilderness has 
been saved. The whole continent has not yet been tilled, paved or settled. 
Some of these people may never see the real wilderness; their sentiments are 
purely vicarious. But they are aware of it, nevertheless — just as Mount 
Everest and K-2 inspire pride among people in remote parts of India, 

Still, the attention to our own outdoors becomes less intangible and more 
direct with each passing day. Americans now own more than 50 million 
motor cars. Bryce Canyon and Mount Hood are just beyond everybody's 
radiator cap. The call of the open road is heard in millions of apartments 
and bungalows. In the past, much of our travel was dependent upon common 
carriers like trains and busses; an extra ticket had to be bought for each 
member of the family. But, in an automobile, the same fuel and monthl) 
down-payments transport father, mother, children and in-laws — perhaps 
even the family dog or cat. Widespread ownership of automobiles ha 
widened the vista and the travel radius of every American household. 

The pressure on our recreational resources was never so great, and this 
is but the beginning. If we do not spare these resources — nay, expand and 
also improve them — we shall find that eventually our families have 1° 
place to go, despite finer and faster automobiles and more leisure time. 

Maurine and I sat with my mother at the hearthfire of a quaint little 
lodge in the fairy-like Yoho Valley of British Columbia. Our companions, 
whom we had met a few hours earlier beside the roaring Yoho River. were 
a refugee doctor from Europe and his pretty blonde wife. “At the start.” 
said the doctor, “we went to many of your National Parks and National 
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Forests. But now they are so very crowded — how you say it? Like Coney 
Island, maybe. Thus, we turn to Canada, where it is not yet elbow to elbow 
in the most wonderful places to see.” 

When we came down out of the uplands on a Canadian Pacific train, an 
item in the press told us that Canada’s Minister of Resources had rejected 
flatly a request that the mining of a great lode of uranium be permitted 
inside the borders of Banff National Park. The park was reserved for recrea- 
tion, said the Minister, and that ended the matter. Yet Canada has far more 
of its area devoted to outdoor pastimes than has the United States, particular- 
ly when comparative populations are considered. Are we letting commer- 
cialism and exploitation rob us of our chance for unfettered enjoyment under 
the blue heavens and the stars? 

As these words are written, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay has 
thrown open nearly all our National Wildlife Refuges to oil and gas leasing. 
The first lease already has been issued to the Frankfort Oil Company, a 
subsidiary of Seagram Distilleries, for petroleum prospecting on 12.000 
acres of the Lacassine refuge, a major sanctuary for migratory waterfowl 
such as ducks and geese. 

What are ducks and geese when compared with oil? Yet no imperative 
shortage of oil immediately confronts the nation, and we have set aside 
relatively few realms where birds winging the Atlantic and Pacific flyways 
can find protection and nesting grounds. Once our country had so many 
passenger pigeons that the mass flights of these birds darkened the skies 
and sagged the limbs of trees. But they enjoyed no protection and no sanc- 
tuary. They were slaughtered indiscriminately, for food and “sport.” No 
American boy or girl ever again will see estopistes migrarius, the passenger 
pigeon, The last one died in 1914 at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens. Her 
name was Martha. 


150 Years Here, 15 Centuries There 


It seems inconceivable that there could be a repetition of a final “Martha” 
among the mallards and gray geese of our continent, when we marvel at 
their massed semi-annual aerial pilgrimages overhead. But the United States, 
after all, is a very young nation. 

I remember sitting at a formal banquet in the state dining room of the 
Italian Embassy in Washington, D. C., where I remarked that the year 1955 
‘ommemorated the 150th anniversary of the arrival of the first American 
frontiersmen in the Pacific Northwest, the region in which my wife and I 
had been born and raised. I added the extraordinary fact that I once had 
met, beside a foaming stretch of white water on the Columbia River, a 
leathery Indian salmon fisherman whose grandmother had watched Lewis 
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and Clark paddling down the waterway in canoes hollowed from pine logs, 

I could see the Italian Ambassador looking at me in surprise. Manlio 
Brasio, an illustrious scholar, shook his head in amazement. “How new your 
country is, Senator!” he exclaimed. “My country was struggling with soil 
erosion at least fifteen centuries before these men, Lewis and Clark, ever cut 
down a tree in Oregon to build this first fort of which you speak.” 

I wondered if the slender Ambassador, whose country had ruled a by: 
gone world, was thinking of the dense Italian forests which were gutted 
before the close of the Roman Empire and have never reared their needled 
crests again. And I wondered, too, sitting there in the Italian Embassy, if 
the United States would profit from the example of lands which did not know 
about conservation until most of the resources to conserve were gone. ... 

All our resources must be considered in relation to our rapidly-expanding 
population, and of no resource is this more true than of our outdoor recrea- 
tional areas. We have 14 million acres in National Parks, which are wholly 
reserved for recreation, and 161 million acres in National Forests, which 
are dedicated to a program of “multiple-use,” and among these various uses 
recreation occupies a high priority. Yet is this enough? 

Canada, our closest neighbor, has 250 million acres of Crown forests, 
which means they are owned publicly by the people of Canada. There also 
are 18 million scenic Canadian acres in National Parks. Canada has 4 
population of 16 million while that of the United States is 165 million. This 
makes it evident that Canada, with fewer than 10 per cent the number of 
inhabitants of the United States, has 28 per cent more of its land in National 
Parks and 55 per cent more of its area in publicly-held forests. In addition, 
there are spacious provincial parks like Tweedsmuir in British Columbia, 
which is far larger than our biggest National Park, Yellowstone. 


Camping Grounds for 221 Million? 


Nor can we separate the adequacy of the recreational facilities in the 
United States from the population we will enjoy in the foreseeable future. 
The impetus of World War II, plus a rising standard of living, has encouraged 
the greatest “baby boom” in American history. All at once, young people in 
the child-bearing ages have been able to get married sooner and raise 4 
family. By 1965, according to the Bureau of the Census, this country will 
have 190 million inhabitants and by 1975 at least 221 million. During the 
next two decades, 56 million youngsters are expected to be added to the pres 
ent population of the United States. This increase alone more than triples 
the existing population of Canada. Yet, even now, we have less room for 
outdoor recreation than has Canada, Is this why Americans comprise 20 pet 
cent of the people visiting Canada’s National Parks? And what about 1979, 
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because the United States probably will expand at a pace of 7,000 new 
residents during every 24-hour period between today and that date? 

The stress on our recreational accommodations will not be merely in direct 
proportion to our population growth, It will be considerably faster than 
that, From 1947 to 1953, each 10-per-cent increase in actual per-capita in- 
comes brought about a 4-per-cent increase in the percentage of our popu- 
lation making visits to the National Parks and Forests. The Government 
estimates that our total national income will be 52 per cent higher in 1965 
than it is at present, so a further impact on limited outdoor resources can 
be anticipated. 

As incomes become more substantial, families are able to spend larger 
sums on travel, fishing rods, camping equipment, sleeping bags, alpenstocks 
and similar paraphernalia. Mountain-climbing, for example, has developed 
only recently into an enterprise participated in by a cross-section of the 
public. In the past it was always lords, dukes, viscounts and millionaires who 
were falling to their doom or gaining eternal fame on the slippery ramparts 
of the Matterhorn, Grand Tetons and the Himalayas. The cost of equipment 
and travel denied such adventures to the average individual. 


‘Rural Slums’ in the Midst of Grandeur 


Now, however, there is a financial cushion for recreation in the budget of 
the typical family. Fishing licenses are held by more than 18 million 
Americans, and another 14 million have hunting licenses in their wallets. 
These are spread over a whole cross-section of our country — butchers, 
bakers, nurses, truck drivers, policemen, teachers, and stock brokers. In 
1955, approximately 50 million people visited the National Parks and another 
40 million visited the National Forests. This more than doubled the totals of 
a mere eight years earlier, in 1947. Facilities have been so strained that 
families, after driving hundreds of miles, could not even find parking space 
in public campgrounds, much less secure quarters at inns and lodges. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National Park Service, has referred to 
some of the camps under his management as “rural slums.” Our National 
Park Advisory Board, consisting of prominent conservationists, declared in 
December that employes of the Park Service were living in facilities which 
could be described only as “substandard and barbarous.” The board add- 
ed: “Surely it is a disgraceful reflection on the richest and most powerful 
government in the world today that it permits any employes to eccupy slum 
housing that would reflect sadly on the most predatory and shortsighted 
private corporation that one could imagine.” 

Alfred A. Knopf, one of the members of the National Park Advisory Board, 
later wrote to me: “I drafted this resolution after years of deep concern 
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about this matter, partly on grounds of simple humanity and partly because 
I cannot imagine better grist for the Russian propaganda mill than a dozen 
or so photographs of typical National Park employe housing at its worst, 
Certainly if I were in charge of Russian propaganda over here, I would 
collect such photographs and transmit them to Moscow.” 

Trails in National Parks have reverted to the encroaching wilderness. 
Guard rails along perilous highways have crumbled into splinters. Picnic 
tables at public campgrounds often amount to little more than kindling— 
victims of vandalism as well as of the elements. Neglect has made outdoor 
comfort stations a menace to public health. Stone fireplaces for cooking and 
warmth are mere mounds of rubble and rock. Dilapidated tourist cabins 
would repel the hardiest wayfarer. Other accommodations are little more 
than huts, and shabby huts at that. 

Yet these eyesores lurk among the grandest sights on the North American 
continent. Nomads look up from filthy overnight shacks to see white domes 
of glacial peaks dotting the heavens. We are failing to honor the pact made 
with Nature four decades ago when the National Park Act provided for the 
conservation of “scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein, and to provide for the enjoyment of the same. . . .” Is it possible 
to enjoy the terraced depths of the Grand Canyon or the spouting geysers of 
the Yellowstone while living in a campground which is overcrowded, dusty, 
run down, and perhaps even a possible breeding spot for disease? 


Abandoning What the CCC Boys Did 


EGLECT of our parks takes a toll in many ways — in climbing mishaps 
by amateurs, in women and children lost in the woods, in automobile 
accidents on mountain roads, in mutilation of trees and shrubbery, in illegal 
killing of wild animals, in increased thefts and pickpocketing at hotels and 
campgrounds because of lack of Park Rangers for law-enforcement. 
Indignation over this neglect has had some fortunate results. For the 1956 
fiscal year, Congress appropriated to operate the National Park system 4 
total of $45.3 million, representing a 40-per-cent increase over the previous 
year. The Interior Department also has announced a program known 3s 
“Mission 66,” designed to rehabilitate park facilities throughout the nation 
during the decade between now and 1966. It is estimated that $187 million 
is needed for highways and trails alone in the National Parks, if these 
avenues of travel are to be adequately developed. In the absence of such 
appropriations, roads are pocked with chuckholes the size of volley balls 
and some of the neglected trails would frighten a Canadian Mountie. much 
less a timid tourist on horseback for the first time in his life. Maps are not 
accurate because many roads and paths have become virtually impassable. 
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Although the National Forests exist for timber management and watershed 
control, as well as for recreation, they are the most popular of all outdoor 
attractions in the 11 vast states stretching westward from the Continental 
Divide. When the Civilian Conservation Corps was organized by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933, these young men from city slums and 
tenements marched into the fastnesses and gave the 161 million acres in 
National Forests the finest sprucing-up they ever experienced. Over 4,000 
separate recreation areas came into first-class existence — neat, comfortable, 
safe and prepossessing to the eye. But after the CCC was disbanded, these 
improvements ceased. The visitors, however, did not. They kept right on 
coming. A tally of 21 million recreational visitors in 1947 had exactly doubled 
by 1955. Yet only about $1 million was being spent to police, clean up, super- 
vise and maintain the camping places which the CCC helped to provide — 
and this was far from sufficient. 


False Economy vs. National-Forest Vacations 


Consider merely the item of garbage. Tourists leave behind them a litter 
of bottles, tin cans, paper and the residue of many meals and snacks, Discard- 
ed fish heads frequently contaminate a campground for months to come. If 
this refuse is not buried or burned, filth and disease inevitably follow. Listen 
to the stern warning issued last spring by the Forest Service itself: 

“Inspections made by the U. S. Public Health Service on many National 
Forests confirm our fears that there is a serious danger to public health and 
safety unless sanitation and clean-up at Forest recreation areas can be brought 
to acceptable standards.” 

This is why I was glad to participate on the floor of the Senate in raising 
by 100 per cent the funds which have been appropriated by the Government 
during the current fiscal year for sanitation and care at campgrounds in the 
National Forests. Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona, who represents a Western 
state with far-flung scenic domains, took the lead in bringing this about. The 
new total of $2,170,000 will provide some advance in disposing of the debris 
that invariably marks the path of 40 million adventure-loving Americans. 

But is it enough simply to hold our own in the 153 National Forests of the 
nation? Additional roads, trails, docks, Ranger Stations and even directional 
signs are urgently needed. Further campgrounds may seem unnecessary, but 
they will more than pay for themselves if they prevent indiscriminate camp- 
ing by thousands of people who dump refuse into upland rivers and thus 
destroy valuable runs of Chinook salmon and Steelhead trout — fish which 
must migrate to distant headwaters if they are to spawn and perpetuate the 
species. 

It is ironical, in my opinion, that the National Forests should be short of 
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funds to provide for the welfare of touri=:ts when, actually, these forests are 
a source of profit to the Government. In the 1955 fiscal year, Congress appro- 
priated $74,647,000 to run the National Forests, but a total of $84,120,000 
was collected from the sale of merchantable timber, in grazing fees, for power 
licenses and other commercial activities which are a legal part of the 
responsibilities of the Forest Service. Some members of the Senate, and I 
count myself in this group, favor legislation to set aside at least 10 per cent 
of National Forest revenues especially for recreational purposes, with an 
annual ceiling of $5,500,000. This would increase by at least two-and-a-half 
times the present allotment. The legislation is necessary if our Western wild- 
erness is to be at all hospitable to families vacationing there. 


More Leisure Time a-Coming 


LTHOUGH it may be difficult for us to realize, vacations by Americans 
Ak the outdoors are only in their infancy. The President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission of 1950, headed by Morris L, Cooke, reported 
that “our present concept of an 8-hour workday, 5-day work-week, and 2- 
week annual vacation for everyone soon may be out of date.” The Commis: 
sion then went on to recommend that lakes, rivers and inlets be increasingly 
developed for such pastimes as swimming and boating and picnicking. 

If the work-week is reduced, leisure time will multiply astoundingly. Vast 
numbers of people will be released for recreation. Stephen Raushenbush, 
noted author on conservation topics and a member of the staff of the Public 
Affairs Institute, has written: 

“The huge accessions to our labor force plus the increased productivity 
of our workers indicate that a 3714-hour week, or its equivalent in annual 
working time, can be expected by 1960, and a 35-hour week can confidently 
be expected by 1965. Any such major change in time-use can give a very 
peculiar lift to the potential demand for outdoor recreation and for the 
development of wildlife resources and locations. 

“If the work-week is altered to a 4-day week of 9 hours, for example, the 
burden of the new demand will fall on the areas within 100 or 200 miles of 
the big population centers. However, it is far from certain that the work- 
week will be altered in this way. The situation may be arranged by providing 
longer vacations. A reduction of 5 hours per week to 35 hours in 1965 
means a reduction of over 7 weeks a year in working time, and a potential 
increase in vacation-time by exactly that amount. That throws the burden 
on areas which can be thousands of miles away from the Eastern population 
centers.” 

Lest there are those who think these prophecies fanciful, it is well to 
remember that leaders in the National Association of Manufacturers once Te 
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ferred to a proposed 8-hour day as chimerical and visionary. If anything 
resembling a shorter work-week becomes prevalent throughout America, the 
pressure on our recreational areas is certain to be far greater than now. The 
50 million visits to the National Parks and the 40 million visits to the National 
Forests may be merely the beginning. By 1975, the total number of visits 
could be doubled. 


Exploitation: Foe of Recreation 


Recreational uses of a resource often conflict with commercial uses. This 
was the controversy which confronted Canada’s Minister of Resources at 
Banff National Park. He chose vacations over uranium, despite the fact that 
few minerals could be more strategic than the ore which is smeltered into 
atomic energy. The same showdown has been occurring with ever-increasing 
frequency in the United States. Whenever such an issue comes before the 
Senate, I tend to gravitate toward preserving an area for recreation. This is 
why I sponsored an amendment to the Upper Colorado River Project bill, 
forbidding the construction of an irrigation reservoir inside the borders of 
Dinosaur National Monument, which is a part of our National Park system. 

To me, the question is comparatively simple. When a locality has been 
converted to commercial use, the process generally is irreversible. A moun- 
tain valley which has been clawed by gold-dredges will never be the same. 
Canyons inundated by a reservoir have lost their beauty. Virgin forests felled 
to earth can never quite be duplicated. A lake siphoned for irrigation is not 
likely to continue to be the feeding place of moose and the nesting grounds 
for waterfowl. On the other hand, an area where recreation is paramount 
still can be adapted to commercial purposes on some future day, if economic 
needs become superior in the minds of the American public. Commercialism 
forecloses any later decision; it is final. Recreation postpones the ultimate 
verdict. 

As a nation, the United States is young. Only a little over three centuries 
have passed since the Mayflower anchored off Cape Cod. It is not yet two 
centuries since Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, and but a 
century and a half since Lewis and Clark trekked to the Pacific Ocean. One 
can gain some idea of America’s youth by contrasting these intervals of 
time with the 900 years since William the Conqueror landed at Hastings and 
with the nearly 2000 years since the soldiers of Pontius Pilate crucified Christ. 

When our nation is so new, do we have any right to make irrevocable de- 
cisions for future generations? This was done for us by some of our own 
Progenitors, and was it fair? They slew the buffalo which mantled the plains 
and they clear-cut the forests of the Lake states. They plowed prairie which 
should have been left in grass, as a mooring against wind storms. They 
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blockaded off some of the world’s most prodigious fish runs with inefficient 
dams that totally lacked protective equipment such as ladders and hatcheries, 
They grubbed in crystalline creeks for flecks of gold, and left the streams a 
foul chute of polluted rubble. They looted school lands which should have 









been spared for the financing of education. 






These things are done, and they cannot be undone. But, today, we know 






about conservation. We have the advantage of being forewarned. There 






is no excuse for us to repeat the mistakes of our ancestors, 
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Dollar Tags on Mountain Peaks? 





| am disturbed when a Hoover Commission Task Force recommends that, 
in the justification of all future water projects, no costs or damages be given 
weight which are not “susceptible to monetary evaluation.” What about the 
drowning-out of a scenic area or the loss of wild-life habitat? Can this be 
tallied in dollars? Who can assess a grove where Boy Scouts might camp, 





a glade where Campfire Girls might swim? Is coin of the realm to be our 
sole criterion when we study the glories of the Cascade Mountains, the rugged 
wonders of the Bitterroot Range? 

Furthermore, the Department of Justice has announced a new policy on 
land acquisition which observes that “ . . . development of recreational and 
other incidental facilities by local agencies or private individuals will be 
made possible without Federal expense.” Appealing though this may sound 
to certain taxpayers, it has an ominous ring to conservationists. Cities may 
provide lovely local parks such as Central Park in New York and Golden 
Gate in San Francisco, but these are mere plots of trees and lawn ringed 
about by paved streets and tall buildings. The sprawling domains of wilder- 
ness, where Americans can experience some of the adventures of the pioneers. 






all are managed and operated by the Federal Government. A diminution in 









Federal responsibility for such areas can only be interpreted to mean that 






the legal safeguards for such wilderness as survives are to be weakened. 






Many ambitious groups have plans. Our National Parks, for example, are 






under assault from many flanks. The basic policy governing these parks, 
stemming from a bill signed by President Wilson in 1916, proclaims that they 
should be used and managed “in such manner and by such means as will leave 








them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” The key word in 






this mandate is “unimpaired.” Obviously, impairment occurs when a patk 






is flooded, diverted, mined, logged or grazed. 

Yet Secretary McKay did not abandon his efforts to bring about the build- 
ing of the Echo Park reservoir until after the most determined and prolonged 
opposition by such groups as the National Wildlife Federation, Izaak Walton 
League, Wilderness Society, Wildlife Management Institute, Audubon Society 
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and the Sierra Club. These organizations. composed of millions of Americans 
who treasure the outdoors, insisted that any commercial invasion of Dinosaur 
National Monument would be taken as a precedent to authorize even more 
extensive depredations in other units of the National Park system. 

They had ample justification for their fears. Some agricultural groups 
would like to secure permission to divert the waters of Yellowstone Lake for 
irrigation. This is the highest lake of substantial size in the United States, 
and its icy flow could be coasted downhill to lands at a sufficiently low alti- 
tude to grow crops. The prospect is tempting commercially, but what then 
would happen to the first National Park ever set aside—a park dating from 


1872? 
Trade Unions and the ‘Rain Forests’ 


Some of the greatest trees in the world grow in the Olympic National Park, 
which mantles the extreme northwest corner of the nation. These are “rain 
forests” of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock. Ropes of moss hang from senti- 
nels as lofty as 20-story buildings. Cavern-like windfalls mark where trees 
have crashed to earth in earlier epochs. The feet of men and the hooves of 
horses make no sound on trails that are packed with moss and bark and spongy 
duff. As the timber on nearby private holdings has been cut away, lumber 
companies have eyed the forests of Olympic National Park. They would 
like to bring about a contraction in the park’s frontiers by some 225,000 
acres, so that the area eliminated from the park could be logged. Quite un- 
derstandingly, they emphasize the additional payrolls which would be pro- 
vided. 

Yet it is a tribute to the statesmanship of the country’s two largest trade 
unions engaged in the handling and processing of lumber that they have 
taken a stand against lumbering in the “rain forests.” The Woodworkers of 
the CIO and the AFL Sawmill and Lumber Workers, which soon may be 
united in a single union, have announced opposition to reducing the area of 
Olympic Park. Although the reduction might furnish a certain temporary 
employment to loggers and lumberjacks in that area, the Woodworkers and 
the Lumber Workers realize that incalculable harm could be done not only 
to the National Park system generally, through the establishment of a danger- 
ous precedent, but also to future recreational opportunities in the Northwest. 

So far as logging is concerned, these restrictions common to National 
Parks do not apply to National Forests. Many Americans, particularly in the 
Eastern half of the United States, fail to distinguish between National Parks 
and National Forests. They use the terms interchangeably. Yet the differences 
are great. National Parks exist mainly to look at. They throw a protective 
cordon around such unique beauty spots as the Grand Canyon, Crater Lake 
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and Mount Rainier. National Forests, although likewise lovely and beautiful, 
are predominantly for use—‘“multiple-use,” as the policy is described. The 
contrast in area between the two types of reserve is also immense. The 
National Park system includes only 14 million acres in the continental United 
States, while the National Forests encompass almost 12 times this area, 
161 million acres. 


‘Low-value’ Timber and New Payrolls 


NSIDE A National Forest, many activities can take place, all carefully super- 
am by Rangers of the U. S. Forest Service. These include (1) selective 
loggings, (2) grazing of domestic livestock such as cattle and sheep, (3) pros 
pecting for minerals, (4) dams for power and irrigation and drinking sup- 
plies, and (5) recreation in the form of camping, hiking, fishing, hunting, 
skiing and mountain climbing. 

As a lifelong resident of the Pacific Northwest, I have encountered two 
extreme attitudes with respect to the National Forests, which are the most 
valuable public lands still belonging to the Government. 

Some ardent nature-lovers would like to see applied to the National Forests 
the identical policies which govern National Parks—no commercial opera 
tions of any kind. Yet this could destroy the economy of some of the Western 
states, because National Forests take in much of the area of those states. The 
lumber industry in Oregon, which provides us with more forest products than 
any other state, is heavily reliant on sustained-yield logging within the 
National Forests. The Oregon Water Resources Committee, for example, 
has just reported to the State Legislature that utilization for pulp of “low. 
value” scrub timber in the National Forests offers one of the genuine hopes 
for new payrolls in the region. And upland ranges in the National Forests of 
Idaho, generously matted with legume grass, furnish summer and fall foraging 
for much of that state’s livestock industry. More than 37 per cent of the 
area of Idaho lies within the boundaries of National Forests. To apply to the 
vast National Forests the “unimpaired” policy of the smaller National Parks 
could strand, economically and financially, thousands of families in the rural 
areas of our Western states. 

But it is from the opposite extreme that most of the onslaught comes 
against prevailing National Forest operations. The nature-lovers and bird: 
watchers are reasonable. They rarely press their belief that commercial activi: 
ties in the Forests should cease. But the ambition to transfer valuable por 
tions of the National Forests to private hands has reached a new crest undet 
the present administration. One proposal along this line was the Cordon 
Ellsworth timber-exchange bill, to allow the largest lumber companies theit 
pick of the best trees in the National Forests whenever the Government had 
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taken company land for public purposes. Always in the past, such reimburse- 
ment by the Government had been through the paymert of money. This is how 
the owners of farms, businesses, homes, churches, schools, cemeteries and any 
other kind of property are indemnified under such circumstances. But some of 
the big lumber operators saw a chance not only to be on a higher plane than 
these classes of ownership, but also to break down Government sovereignty 
over National Forest timber. The Eisenhower Administration backed this 
scheme, but it was opposed by a committee of outstanding conservationists led 
by the late Bernard DeVoto, Harper’s editor and Pulitzer Prize historian. The 
conservationists won when the bill was tabled in the House of Representatives 
by a rollcall vote of 226 to 161. 


No King’s Lands in the USA! 


Another attack on public control of the National Forests was involved in 
a number of grazing bills which would have extended the privileges of a 
handful of stockmen who graze nearly 9 million animals on these ranges. By 
making some minor improvements in the grassy meadows, 18,000 ranchers 
could have gained virtual fee-simple rights in almost half the area of the 
National Forests—to the detriment of 40 million recreationists. This could 
have been a throwback to the medieval era of King’s lands, when the public 
could be arrested for poaching on soil which belonged figuratively to the 
Crown but, in reality, to the country as a whole. In addition, the grazing 
bill provided for an appeal from the verdict of the vigilant Forest Ranger, 
who might decide that a rancher’s herd should be reduced in size to prevent 
the range from eroding. While the appeal was being taken, the range con- 
ceivably might crumble and blow and lose its value for watershed protection. 
On some overgrazed ranges, it now takes 50 to 100 acres to support one cow. 
Under proper management, 5 to 10 cows might feed on this domain. The 
grazing bill, again backed by the Administration, went through the Senate, 
44 to 41, but, happily, died in committee in the House. Had it passed, the 
National Forests as a scene of outdoor vacations would have been sorely 
handicapped. 

Nearly all the raids on National Forest resources are a threat to the use 
of the Forests for recreation. Under controversial circumstances, the In- 
terior Department has been granting patents to mining operators on public 
lands. Some of the lands are in such scenic realms as the Rogue River 
National Forest, of Oregon. Patent means that the land becomes the property 
of the mining company. No longer do fishermen and campers have an un- 
qualified right to go onto that land—indeed, they have no rights at all. In 
the notorious Al Sarena case, a mining company received title to valuable 
National Forest timberland on the flimsy excuse of a private assay that over- 
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ruled findings of both the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manage. 
ment. This timberland, of course, can be harvested commercially by the 
mining corporation. The law should be amended to prevent such outrages. 

More than two years have passed since the Al Sarena Company was granted 
“mining” patents in the Rogue River National Forest—despite the protests of 
the Forest Service. During that period, not a cupful of ore has been mined 
but the company has cut over 2 million board-feet of rich timber, which it 
received as a virtual gift. This calls to mind that the naturalist John Muir 
once said, “God has cared for these trees, saved them from drought, disease, 
avalanches and a thousand straining tempests. But He cannot save them from 
fools. Only Uncle Sam can do that.” 

Yet, what happens when Uncle Sam is represented by men who evidently 
don’t want to save trees from either fools or exploitation? 


Oil Derricks and Wildlife 


Wildlife sanctuaries and bird refuges are symbols of our feelings for ani- 
mals, Dr. Albert Schweitzer tells us that one of the identifying marks of the 
civilized man is that he is truly kind to animals. Yet even these refuges are 
not safe from the acquisitive desire to take over our national resources. Prac- 
tically all the 264 national wildlife refuges have been thrown open to oil and 
gas leasing by the Government. Reclamationists would like to take over the 
fertile marshlands of the Klamath and Tule Lake Refuges, major sanctuaries 
for waterfowl along the great Pacific flyway route between the Canadian 
Arctic and the Gulf of Mexico. And the Army at Fort Sill covets 10,700 
acres of the famous Wichita Mountain wildlife refuge, so it can expand its 
artillery range. Unless these depredations are successfully resisted, people 
who love the outdoors will be losers—both now and in the future. Once 4 
refuge has been drained and plowed into furrows or surrendered to oil der- 
ricks, it probably never again will be a sanctuary for migratory Canadian 
geese or for bouncing prong-horned antelope. Congressional sanction should 
be required before any wildlife refuge can be changed in status or reduced 
in size. 

Nature’s scheme of things is a delicate one. The early settlers often made 
this discovery after, to their sorrow, they had altered the pattern of the 
wilderness. Frontiersmen put a bounty on the mountain lion because the 
tawny cat was a menace to livestock, including even the settler’s precious 
horses. But with the panthers diminished in number, the deer multiplied 
profusely. The vast horde of deer could not live off the grass alone. They 
took to eating shrubs and small trees. With the hills stripped bare, flash 
floods roared down from the highlands and swept away barns and farm 
houses. Few homesteaders ever associated this grim tragedy with the fate 
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of the mountain lions, which once had reared their cubs on the distant 
rimrock. 


The Wilderness Areas 


So that the coming generations can share some of the adventures of the 
pioneers, the Forest Service has reserved 77 places as Wilderness Areas or 
Wild Areas. All of them are inside National Forests. According to Govern- 
ment regulations, a Wilderness Area is a tract of not less than 100,000 acres 
“within which there shall be no roads or other provision for motorized trans- 
portation, no commercial timber-cutting, and no occupancy under special-use 
permit for hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, organization camps, hunting 
and fishing lodges, or similar uses.” Approximately 14 million acres have 
been thus set aside in the National Forests as a museum of the America which 
was. This is equivalent to the combined area of the states of Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Vermont. 

Within Wilderness Areas, travelers journey as did Lewis and Clark—on 
foot, by canoe and on horseback. Any kind of internal-combustion engine is 
taboo, even an outboard motor attached to a rowboat. The sedentary and 
the lazy are out of their element. A pilot must not land his airplane on one 
of the many limpid lakes dotting Wilderness Areas unless he is in actual dis- 
tress. There are no permanent shelters. A nomad either carries a tent, erects 
acrude lean-to or sleeps beneath the stars. Because of the rule against tim- 
ber-cutting, commercial lumber operators occasionally try to bring about 
modification of the boundaries which protect Wilderness Areas. This ques- 
tion faced me, as a Senator from Oregon, when some personal friends in the 
lumber industry proposed a major reduction in the dimensions of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area, in the Willamette and Deschutes National Forests. 

I thought of the zest with which my wife and I had packed into the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area of 1,872,000 acres, largest in the United States. 
We might have been on the trail with the mountainmen of the old fur trade, 
perhaps even with Lewis and Clark. With the exception of a few lookout 
towers on distant Montana peaks, there were no buildings. Not the crudest 
cabin broke through the evergreen verdure. The only sounds were the hum 
of insects in the late afternoon, the muffled roar of white water, an occasional 
mule deer breaking through the underbrush. I pondered on what such an 
experience could mean to a boy or girl from New York or Philadelphia streets 
—yes, and to men and women from these places, too. And I thought of all 
the future generations of Americans yet to come, and of the fact that 14 
million acres in Wilderness Areas represent less than 1 per cent of 
the total of 1.9 billion acres which comprise the continental United States. 

So I replied, in substance: “Although I favor sustained-yield timber-cutting 
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on the National Forests, wherever it will not interfere with conservation or 
watershed protection, I think we had better try to just about hold the line at 
the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. After all, recreation often can be the 
highest use of a particular place. Let’s not make any major reduction in the 
size of the Three Sisters. Any temporary economic benefit could be at the 
expense of a pretty important principle of public-land management.” 


Russia’s Resource Challenge 


E OF the United States cannot separate what we do from the policies of 

Russia in parallel fields. After all, the fate of mankind may depend 
upon how the world’s two mightiest nations, the one free and the other en- 
slaved, use their resources and manpower. The Soviet Union has embarked 
upon a vast program to tap the energy of its surging rivers. Projects are un- 
der construction in Russia which will rival the dimensions of Grand Coulee, 
biggest power plant on earth. While this takes place on such Russian rivers 
as the Volga and the Yenisei, the United States is beating a retreat from the 
policies which brought about Grand Coulee and the TVA. The great Hells 
Canyon site on the Snake River, at the bottom of a mile-deep gorge, has been 
abandoned by the Administration to the Idaho Power Company, despite a 
recommendation in the authoritative 308 Report of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers that this chasm be developed by a Federal dam. 

Three proposed small dams, erected by the utility company, will generate 
505.000 kilowatts of firm power; the high Government structure would pro- 
duce 914.000 kilowatts. This means that more than 400,000 kilowatts of all- 
year energy will be lost forever if the plans of the Administration materialize. 
Yet a series of New York Times dispatches from Geneva in 1955 reported that 
the future industrial output of Europe could be decided by which countries 
had the energy reserves. While Russia is trying to extract every potential 
kilowatt from its rivers, we are settling for piecemeal and fragmentary use of 
ours. Nor can we disregard the disturbing fact that Russia’s waterpower 
possibilities are greater than our own. According to a State Department re- 
port, the Soviet Union contains 465.6 billion annual kilowatt-hours of um 
developed hydroelectricity as compared with 363.9 billion annual kilowatt: 
hours in all of North America, a difference of almost 28 per cent in favor of 
Russia. Can we retain our leadership in power production if we waste hydro- 
electric resources, which constitute the one way to produce energy without 
consuming such fuels as oil, coal and natural gas? 

How does abandonment of Hells Canyon as a Federal project affect recrea- 
tion? The impact is far more direct than the casual observer might think. 
By jettisoning the plans in the 308 Report, the Administration is losing 
approximately 3 million acre-feet of water storage in Hells Canyon for power: 
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irrigation and flood control. This has stirred pressure on the Government 
to take up the slack by wedging dams into the gorges of the Salmon and 
Clearwater Rivers. While Hells Canyon Dam could be erected without jeopar- 
dizing scenic values, this is not true of the watersheds of the other two streams. 

Dams proposed for the Clearwater would flood out part of the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area. They also would drown segments of the mag- 
nificent elk-feeding range which lies along the Clearwater’s historic Lochsa 
fork. And they would have an adverse effect on the steelhead runs in the 
river. The result of dams in the Salmon would be even more disastrous. In 
this one stream spawn about 60 per cent of the valuable spring Chinook salmon 
runs of the Columbia River system. The fish cannot deposit their eggs unless 
they attain the Salmon’s last lingering headwaters. The dams would be high 
barriers which no migrating fish could surmount. Thus, the loss of Hells 
Canyon for full development may destroy scenic and wildlife resources which 
can never be replaced. Such a warning is far from academic, for the 1957 
Administration budget has recommended, apparently as an alternative to 
Hells Canyon, the Bruce’s Eddy Dam on the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River, thus imperiling fisheries and elk forage. 


The Conservation Tradition 


Policies of this sort are not pleasing to the American people. Conserva- 
tion sentiment and an abiding love of the outdoors are strongly anchored in 
our minds. Bernard DeVoto once told me he would rather have crossed the 
majestic, lonely continent with Lewis and Clark than have participated in any 
other event of our history. I have other friends, infinitely less intellectual 
and educated than Mr. DeVoto, who feel the same way. The wilderness is 
part of our legacy. What boy has not imagined himself a U. S. Forest 
Ranger on the upland trail, a Mountie slogging on snowshoes down the 
frozen Yukon, or Jim Bridger scouting through the Tetons? These musings 
are universal, whether a lad is raised on a California ranch or in a Manhattan 
apartment house. 

Indeed, conservationists dwell quite as much in the East as in the West. 
The foremost protectors of our outdoors have been men like Theodore Roose- 
velt, of Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania and Connecticut; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of Hyde Park, N. Y.; Harold L. Ickes, of Illinois, and 
Oscar L. Chapman, a native of Virginia. Rank-and-file Easterners share the 
attitudes of these leaders. On November 13, 1955, John B. Oakes wrote in 
the New York Times: 

“On election day, the voters of New York state turned down by an over- 
Whelming majority a proposal to invade the famed Adirondack Forest Pre- 
“rve for construction of Panther Mountain Dam and Reservoir, which is pri- 
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marily a private-power project. There were 10 constitutional amendments 
on the New York ballot last Tuesday; the majority against Panther Mountain 
was far larger than that for or against any of the other proposals. There 
is little doubt that the great interest in this amendment and its decisive re- 
jection directly reflected an appreciation of conservation values by the elec 
torate of the state of New York... . ” 

When the people are confronted with a decision whether to conserve a 
resource or to permit its exploitation, their verdict is rarely in doubt. Despite 
the most bitter political attacks, Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
rallied public opinion to their cause when they urged the setting aside of the 
National Forests half a century ago. Lumber companies fought their pro- 
posal in much the same fashion that private-utility corporations now resist 
Hells Canyon high dam, the TVA and similar projects. Yet the people sup- 
ported Roosevelt and Pinchot, and our forested Western watersheds were 
spared from clear-cutting by ax and saw. Ironically, if the National Forests 
had not been reserved, the lumber industry in the Northwest today might have 
very few logs to feed its hungry mills; most of the trees would long since 
have been felled. 

Only when the people are denied a free expression do anti-conservation 
policies prevail. The states of Washington, Oregon and California have 
abolished fish-traps because these huge chambers of net and wooden piling 
block off access to inlets and snare prodigious quantities of salmon which are 
trying to get upstream to spawn. Referendum votes on the question have 
been decisive. British Columbia’s provincial parliament likewise has ruled 
out these cruel devices. The voters of Alaska balloted by a 7-to-1 majority 
against fish-traps. But the traps still function in Alaska because, in the 
absence of Alaskan statehood, a mandate from residents of a mere Territory 
has no legal effect. They are citizens without a voice. 


Encroaching on the Forests 


i ge UnitEp STATEs is a huge country, and we tend to believe we nevet 
could run out of land for any beneficial purpose. Yet Dr. Richard E. 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, warned recently that our expanding 
metropolitan districts may be encroaching on terrain needed for the produc: 
tion of lumber. “It would appear,” declared Dr. McArdle in an epochal 
Timber Resources Review report, “that in anticipation of probable increases 
in population, further urbanization, further development of our national 
highway system, and needs for agricultural land to meet food requirements, 
the long-term trend and pressures will be in the direction of less area for 
commercial forestry purposes.” 

Just as our expansion threatens the growth of trees for forest products. 5° 
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does it imperil the outdoor reserves where recreation is a pastime of top 
priority. In Labor’s Daily last July 30, Sanford Gottlieb wrote that “labor’s 
long-term campaign for shorter hours is helping write into more and more 
union contracts the 35- and 37.5-hour work-week. This means that in the 
coming years millions of workers will have more spare time than they are 
used to... . But recreation for workers who suddenly find themselves putting 
in less time at a plant, shop or office requires some planning.” 

Certain types of recreation are within man’s power to enlarge. More 
movies can be filmed, more theaters built. Television studios can be erected 
quickly, television sets can be put together even more quickly. Another row 
of cabanas can he added to a Florida beach strand, a few additional lanes of 
hathhouses at Coney Island. A third tier of seats can be piled on top of the 
baseball grandstands at Ebbets Field. But is this all that Americans want of 
their potential increase in leisure time? Are we to be a land of spectators? 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote: 

“There is nothing so much alive and yet so quiet as a woodland: and a 
pair of people, swinging past in canoes, feel very small and bustling by com- 
parison. I wish our way had always lain among the woods. Trees are the 
most civil society.” 

This type of recreation cannot be provided in a day, or in a year of days. 
It is either available or it is not. If we have not spared some wooded glade 
from ax and pavement, we probably have lost it eternally. If we have defiled 
a picturesque river with sewage and offal, perhaps we can restore it—but it 
will take both discipline and money. The outdoors are not at our beck and 
call, like a hound dog. We must do many things to protect for Americans, 
now and in the future, the challenge of recreation in the wilderness, which 
has heen the heritage of the people of this nation—at least until today. 


A 10-Point Program 


These are a few of the steps which must he undertaken if we are to con- 
serve our great outdoors: 

1. Strict adherence to the long-standing National Park policy of no com: 
mercial impairment or invasion. 

2. No material diminution in the size of either National Parks or Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

3 Protection of wildlife refuges and bird sanctuaries from oil-drilling and 
similar activities. 
4, Authority in the office of the Surgeon-General to levy penalties against 
industries and/or cities which create a menace to public health by dumping 
pollution into rivers and lakes. 

5. Sufficient Congressional appropriations each fiscal year to rebuild high- 
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ways, trails, tourist lodges. campgrounds and Rangers’ living quarters in Na. 
tional Parks and Monuments. 

6. An appropriation for National Forest recreational facilities equivalent 
to 10 per cent of total receipts collected annually for multiple-use of the 
Forests, with a ceiling of $5,500,000. 

7. Legislation to forbid the commercial felling of trees growing on National 
Forest land which has been patented as the result of mining claims. 

8. No further preferential privileges for private livestock interests using 
forage and rangeland in the National Forests. 

9, Federal legislation modifying the authority of the Federal Power Con- 
mission and other agencies to disregard the objections of state conservation 
and game agencies in licensing projects on rivers wholly within the border: 
of a particular state. 

10. Recognition of the fact that recreation often can be the highest and 
mosi socially useful purpose of a particular resource or area. 

‘These policies will not, in and of themselves, magically promote outdoor 
recreation in the United States. But they will help to safeguard such wilder- 
ness fastnesses and scenic realms as have already been reserved. If fol- 
lowed faithfully, they will halt depredations and encroachments, and that 
would be a decisive gain. In Reaching for the Stars, Nora Waln said that 
“trees give peace to the souls of men.” And so do snowy mountain pinnacle: 
and the dim-blue depths of a great abyss, and waterfalls dissolving into rockets 
of spray and spume. 

Such values never can be measured in money. They are beyond a dollar 
tag. People cannot buy back a forest which has been gutted, a cataract that 
has been piped. When the Hoover Commission suggests that those who get 
governmental services should pay for them, I feel the sponsors of the Con- 
mission are thinking of the curtailment of such nonsense as public camp- 
grounds and dense fastnesses patroled by Rangers who serve on the Gover 
ment payroll. But the Commission’s standards are not those which tra- 
ditionally have guided most Americans. We have schools, but we have yet 
to propose that only families with children should pay school taxes, or that 
the father with six children should be levied upon six times as heavily as the 
father with only one child. We have not come to that cruel state of anarchy. 
nor are we likely ever to do so. Americans are people who look to the hor 
zon and not at their shoelaces. 

As a Boy Scout in Troop 69 of Portland, Oregon, I can recall my youthful 
indignation at the nameless people who looted our state’s school timber and 
choked off our salmon-spawning rivers. There will be Boy Scouts in Troop 
69 long after I am gone, and I do not want any of them to think bleakly of 
me and my generation. I hope they will feel a sense of appreciation that wé 
safeguarded what was left of their outdoor heritage. both wisely and well. 
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Additional copies of this survey may be obtained by 
request from the Tamiment Institute, Requests for 
individual copies will be satisfied without charge. For 
organizations and institutions desiring bulk orders, 
there will be a nominal postage-and-handling charge of 
$3.50 for each hundred copies. Requests for additional 
copies should be made in writing to: 

The Tamiment Institute 
7 East Fifteenth Street 
Vew York 3, New York 
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